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B for Livestock Profits! 


Y affording dependable protection Of outstanding merit is Franklin concen- 
against many death losses, FRANKLIN trated culture Blackleg Bacterin—produced 
Biologics safeguard livestock earnings. by the more costly Franklin process by 
This reduction of the risk of disease has Which more than 10 cc of whole culture is 
made vaccinating a customary part of good ‘required to make each powerfully potent 
ranch management. Thousands of stockmen 1! cc small dose. 
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throughout the West say it doesn’t pay to Why not get the benefit of this time-tested ‘ 
take chances when the cost is so little for one-dose life immunity by insisting on the 
immunizing their entire herd. genuine Franklin brand? ( a 


Sold by the leading local Drug Store at 10c a dose, less in quantities. 
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LETTERS 


OUR WAY OF LIFE IN DANGER 


T WAS A LONG TIME AGO WHEN 
I last wrote a letter to THE PRODUCER. 
It is not because I am getting old, as my 
health is excellent and I feel fine, al- 
though I will be seventy-two in July. 
If I did not have such a deep fear of the 
objectives of the New Deal and the war, 
I could be very happy. 


I have come a long way from a dirty, 
ragged young cow-puncher following a 
herd of cattle over an uncharted dusty 
trail from eighty miles west of Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, to the Rio Grande in 
1884. That was a long, long time ago. 
We lived there on the river for several 
weeks and drank Rio Grande water. 
The country was awfully rough and 
brushy and the cattle were as wild as 
deer. A lot of water has gone over the 
dam since then. I have seen many 
droughts, hard winters, hard times, and 
good times; but I have enjoyed all of it. 
The hard knocks of life have made it 
worth while. Without them one could 
not enjoy the good things. If I had my 
life to live over again, I would not care 
to change it at all. In fact, the only 
regret I have is that I cannot live it 
over again. 


Coming up the hard way from child- 
hood and having been as poor at times 
as anyone could be and having gone 
broke a time or two and having seen so 
many of my friends go broke without a 
whimper, start all over again and in a 
few years be back on their feet, are the 
main reasons why I have no patience 
with those who believe in the philosophy 
of the New Deal, advocating that gov- 
ernment must use the taxpayers’ money 
to take care of all the loafers in the 
country and handing out more billions 
to improve the farms and ranches of 
well-to-do people. 

Back in the late eighties and early 
nineties, cattlemen went broke by the 
thousands; but there was no thought of 
asking the government for aid. They 
would have been insulted at the sug- 
gestion of a government hand-out; but 
now they say it is different. If they 
don’t take it, someone else will get it. 
That is poor argument. Instead of tak- 
ing it they should rear up on their hind 
legs and protest to their senators and 
representatives against this useless waste 
of the taxpayers’ money, for they must 
know that such a program, if continued, 
will in the end bankrupt the government 
and drive us to some totalitarian form of 
government under which none of us will 
have anything of our own and our Amer- 
ican way of life will be gone forever. 

They say times and conditions have 
changed. That is true; but the greatest 
change has been in the spineless people 
who are looking for a soft way of life 
since our benevolent President, who has 
been so generous with other people’s 
money, has told them the government 
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owes them a living. This policy has 
broken down the morale of the people; 
and, instead of being ashamed to take 
relief, they are now seeking it and using 
all kinds of schemes to get all they can 
—not only the needy but those of wealth 
and affluence. Can it be possible that 
people have come to believe that the 
government in some mysterious way can 
support the people without bankrupting 
itself? 

The President started this wild and 
reckless spending of money thinking he 
could stop it when necessary, but it got 
away from him. It proved to be such a 
fine vote-getter that senators, represen- 
tatives, state and local office holders got 
to using it, and now it is going to take 
an expert calf-weaner to wean them 
away from the public teat. It is now 
being promoted to a large extent by 
pressure groups all over the country 
bearing down on congressmen, urging 
the government to spend money in every 
conceivable way in their state, county, 
town, and precinct. It has become a 
racket. Congressmen naturally like to 


please their constituents, as they want 
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all of their votes to re-elect them. 

The only way this can ever be stopped 
—no matter which party is in power— 
is for the business men, property owners, 
and taxpayers of all kinds to refuse to 
take part in any pressure group move- 
ment in their locality and to write to their 
senators and representatives that they 
are opposed to any further appropria- 
tions except for normal national expense 
and defense. The states and counties 
should take care of all necessary relief 
needs. 


In conclusion I want to warn all the 
people, whether they be rich or poor, 
who are taking this easy money, that if 
they think they are getting something 
for nothing they are just deceiving them- 
selves, for in the end they are going to 
pay for it and perhaps with every dollar 
they have and with their liberty, too. 
Just common horse sense should teach 
us that in the end the way we are going 
means bankruptcy for our government, 
and a bankrupt nation always turns 
either to revolution or a dictator, and 
when that happens here it means the end 

(Continued on page 31) 
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WINDMILLS 


15 TIME TESTED FEA- 
TURES. Latest Improve- 
ments. Powerful Wheel. 
Automatic Lubrication. 
Timken bearings. Machine 
cut gears. Straight lift. 
Actually pumps more water 
in lighter winds—gives more 
pumping hours per day. 


Now everyone can afford to have an abundance of running 
water for every farm and home use, because it’s so 
economical with Dempster Dependable Water Supplies. So 


™ see your Dempster dealer at once. He offers a complete 


line from which to select the exact equipment to properly 
fulfill your requirements. It’s moderately priced and 
better built for greater efficiency and economy. 


DEMPSTER WATER SYSTEMS. Cost so little, it will 

pay you to see the 
complete line of Dempster Water Systems now. Electric 
or motor driven pumps, deep or shallow well, including the 
new Dempster Jet pumps. A size for every home and farm. 


DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY PUMPING 


inetudine windmills, water systems, cen- 
REQUIREMENT, trifugal pumps, — jacks, hand pumps. 
cylinders, tanks, lestontion pumps, e, valves, fittings, and 
accessorles. Backed by over 62 years Dempster quality leadership. 


See Your DEMPSTER 
: for FREE BOOK! 


Pictures and describes all the bene- 
fits you can enjoy with a Dempster 
Water System, and explains Free 
Water Survey that will show the 
proper equipment, and the cost for 
‘S\your requirements. If you do not 
&|know your dealer’s name, write us. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


5) —6th St. BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
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Armour and Company was founded 
74 years ago and has grown on a 
policy of service. 


Armour serves America’s families 
with fine meats and meat by-products 
through modern, efficient processing 
and distribution. 


And Armour also serves the Amer- 
ican Farmer, in several important 
ways. For example: 


Armour and Company maintains a 
ready cash market for livestock and 
produce, the year ’round. 


Armour’s research experts are 
constantly at work to find new ways 
of processing meats of all kinds... 
new types of meat products that will 
increase public demand and thereby 


widen and strengthen the livestock 
market. 


Armour’s advertising is a vital and 
economical factor in building new 
business for dozens of Armour prod- 
ucts ... thereby making it possible 
to maintain the daily demand for 
your livestock. 


And three-fourths of every dollar 
realized from Armour products goes 
back to you, the American livestock 
raisers. 


These are a few examples of 
Armour service to you. They are the 
result of a policy of real and far- 
sighted partnership between you and 
this company. 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY 
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One of the many illustrations by Tom Lea from Dobie’s ‘‘The Longhorn.’’ 


THE BAWLS AND LOWINGS 
OF THE LONGHORN 


By J. FRANK DOBIE 


TALKING OF BULLS I HAVE 

always dwelt on their wonderful utter- 
ances. No wild animal, or domestic, 
either, that I know of, nor lion, dog, 
horse, or bird, has as many vocal tones 
as the longhorn. In comparison, the bulls 
and cows of highly bred varieties of 
cattle are voiceless. The cow of the long- 
horns has one moo for her newborn calf, 
another for it when it is older, one to 
tell it to come to her side, and another 
to tell it to stay hidden in the tall 
grass where she has secured it. Moved 
by amatory feeling, she has a low audi- 
ble breath of yearning for the bull. In 
anger she can run a gamut. If her calf 
has died or been otherwise taken from 
her, she seems to be turning her insides 
out into long, sharp, agonizing bawls. I 
have heard steers make similar sounds. 
They seem to be in the utmost agony of 
expressing something so poignant to 
them that the utterance meant more 
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than life and would be willingly paid 
for by death. 

The bawling of cattle in the agony of 
thirst used to be all too familiar a sound 
on ranches before wells and tanks be- 
came plentiful and the gasoline engine 
was devised to pump water when the 
wind failed to blow. Day and night, day 
and night, it would go on around empty 
water troughs, the moans getting weaker 
in time, though the endurance of a cow 
brute in keeping up a continual bawling 
would make insignificant the record of 
any long-winded filibuster that ever held 
the floor of Congress. Cattle walking a 
fence in futile anxiety to get back to a 
range they have been driven from make 
the same distressful, relentless sounds. 

There is something almost refreshing 
in the lusty bawl of a big bull calf being 
branded. The “gosling stage” voice of a 
bull yearling is positively ridiculous. An 
old stag or bull of the longhorn breed 


when wounded would stick his tongue out 
a full foot and bawl so loud that cattle 
two miles away would turn to listen—a 
sound far more startling than refreshing. 
The mingled bawls and lowings, each 
of a different pitch, strength, and timber, 
of a big herd of mixed cattle held forci- 
bly while hungry and thirsty after a day 
of being ginned about, frantic young 
cows and headstrong old cows separated 
from their calves, calves in misery for 
their mothers, yearlings adding to the 
din in the same way that each of the 
forty babies will go to crying if one 
opens up, steers bawling for their lost 
powers of masculinity or for the same 
reason that great Arctic wolves bay at 
the midnight sun or from some urge 
that only God is aware of, bulls bel- 
lowing at the memory of past combats 
or maybe without memory at all—all 
make a kind of music to many a cow- 
man’s ears, especially at a distance. 


But HALSELL was a cowman of the 
old Texas breed that had fought 
Comanches for his range, and thieves 
for his cattle; he fought his hardest 
fights, though, against blizzards and 
droughts. He’d trailed longhorns what 
seemed like half way to the North Pole. 
At last he lay a-dying in far-away Cali- 
fornia. His friend, Charles A. Jones, 
of the SMS Ranch, went to the hospital 
to see him. 

“’m not long for this 
Charlie,” the old cowman said. 

There was a pause. Then he added, 
“Before I leave, there’s one thing I’d 
like mighty well to experience again. 
I’ve been wishing for it for days. You 
couldn’t guess what it is.” 

“Well, no, but I imagine it has to do 
with ranching.” 

“Yes, that’s right. I’d like to be away 
out yonder where it’s quiet and roomy 
and the wind is blowing over mesquite 
grass. Then just one more time I’d like 
to hear an old Texas bull beller down the 
canyon. Don’t talk to me about a lot of 
taller-faced angels singing hymns.” 

But no cattle voicing, not even those 
attending a bull fight, ever had the 
power, the might, and the terror of the 
massed blood call. In The Naturalist of 
La Plata, W. H. Hudson has described 
it well. 

Out on the pampas of the Argentine, 
stocked with Spanish cattle in countless 
numbers, Hudson came one morning to a 
spot where thieves had butchered a cow 
during the night, leaving the ground 
soaked with blood. At the same time, 
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he relates, “a herd of cattle numbering 
about three hundred head appeared, 
moving slowly on towards a_ small 
stream a mile away. They were traveling 
in a thin line, and would pass the blood- 
stained spot at a distance of seven or 
eight hundred yards, but the wind from 
it would blow across their track. When 
the tainted wind struck the leaders of 
the herd, they instantly stood still, rais- 
ing their heads, then broke out into loud 
excited bellowing; and, finally turning, 
they started off at a fast trot, following 
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up the scent in a straight line until they 
arrived at the place where one of their 
kind had met its death. The contagion 
spread, and before long all the cattle 
were congregated on the fatal spot, and 
began moving round in a dense mass, 
bellowing continually. 

“It may be remarked here that the 
animal has a peculiar language on oc- 
casions like this; it emits a succession of 
short bellowing cries, like excited ex- 
clamations, followed by a very loud cry, 
alternately sinking into a hoarse murmur 
and rising to a kind of scream that 
grates harshly on the sense. Of the 
ordinary ‘cow music’ I am a great ad- 
mirer, and take as much pleasure in it 
as in melody of birds and the sound of 
the wind in the trees; but this per- 
formance of cattle excited by the smell 
of blood is most distressing to hear. 

“The animals that had forced their 
way into the center of the mass to the 
spot where the blood was, pawed the 
earth, and dug it up with their horns, 
and trampled each other down in their 
frantic excitement. It was terrible to see 
and hear them. The action of those on 
the border of the living mass in per- 
petually moving round in a circle with 
dolorous bellowings was like that of the 
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women in an Indian village when a 
warrior dies and all night they shriek 
and howl with simulated grief, going 
round and round the dead man’s hut in 
an endless procession.” 


Ons of the memories I shall carry to 
the last is of cattle congregating around 
the hide of a freshly killed cow that 
had been thrown, the flesh side up, over 
a log fence between a pen and a pasture. 
The hide had been flung there at the 
end of a summer day, after most of the 
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cattle watering at troughs in the pen 
had come in, drunk, rested under the 
shade trees for hours, drunk again, and 
gone out to graze in the cool of the eve- 
ning. But two or three late-comers, 
among them a big pale red and white- 
spotted steer about three-fourths “cold 
blooded” in his breeding, smelled the 
hide. They began to bellow. Cattle not 
yet grazed out beyond hearing came to 
the sounds in a trot, adding to the wild 
utterances. Cattle beyond them heard 
and came, too, calling yet others from 
parts of the pasture watered by another 
well. By dark between two and three 
hundred cattle were milling and carry- 
ing on, bawling their lungs out and 
making such a to-do that we could hard- 
ly eat our suppers in the rock house a 
hundred and fifty yards up the hill. 


The primitive excitement produced by 
the strong scent of fresh gore was what 
enabled hunters to kill sometimes as 
many as a hundred buffaloes at a single 
stand. Utterly without sympathy for the 
dying or dead buffalo, its associates 
would become so crazed by the blood 
smell that they would stamp and “carry 
on” around the bleeding carcasses until 
the hunter, who began with the wind in 
his favor, had slaughtered them all. 





After Mexicans had roped and way- 
laid outlaw cattle for generations, a 
cowman named Mike Carrigan con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing the blood call. 
He was ranging a large number of big 
steers in a big country where thorns are 
as thick as the hair on a dog’s back. 
He was about to gather a trainload to 
ship. 

The evening before the work was to 
start, while a cow was being butchered, 
he saved a bucket of blood. Early next 
morning he carried it to an open spot 
where steers bedded every night, poured 
it on the ground, drove a few gentle 
steers—gentle enough to get in sight 
of and hold in a herd—to where the 
blood had been spilled, hid his men in a 
thicket, and then let nature work. Those 
beeves set up a bellering—a word much 
more expressive than bellowing—and a 
bawling that soon drew five hundred of 
their kind to the stomping grounds. 
Among them were mossy horns that for 
years had hardly been in a place open 
enough to hold their shadows. Carrigan’s 
vaqueros now slipped out of their hiding 
and had their herd together before the 
steers knew work was started. Old Mike 
Carrigan used to call. this method 
“gathering cattle de luxe.” 


C taupe McGILL could imitate the 
blood call and draw cattle to him. Jack 
Maltsberger, another brush country cow- 
man, conceived the idea of a blowing 
horn that would give the blood calls. I 
have seen him blow it and bring up a 
bunch of cattle that by their own agi- 
tated responses would drown out a fog 
horn. 

Yet by no means did every hide or 
whiff of blood excite such demonstra- 
tions. Often the blood was almost un- 
noticed and mass meetings over it were 
comparatively rare. It was not sorrow 
over the death of a fellow being that 
excited the blood call. The feelings of 
pity and sympathy are unknown to 
bovine nature. The poorest cow stagger- 
ing up to where feed has been put out 
is the one that all her fellow creatures 
will hook. The “smell of mortality” seems 
to have little effect on cattle. The “cow 
funerals” that the little McKee girls 
used to listen to on the Brazos prairies 
were not from pity or mourning. I am 
not sure, but I think that among cattle 
only cow blood has the power to awaken 
the terror both expressed and aroused 
by the blood call. 

Superb as it may be, the mounting of 
animals in museums without representa- 
tion of their voices leaves out something 
very characteristic and dramatic. Will 
nobody mount me a brindle bull and add 
to him the call of blood and the bellow 
of battle! 


Only about 14,000 bighorn sheep are 
left in the United States today, although 
these mountain climbers once flourished 
in most mountain ranges of the West, 
according to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 
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INFLUENCE OF FEED 


UPON COLOR OF BEEF* 
By A. D. WEBER 


EEF WHICH IS DARK IN COLOR 
is discriminated against by house- 
wives and therefore usually sells at a 
discount. While dark cutting beef repre- 
sents only a small percentage of the 
total beef supply, its occurrence in the 
higher grades of beef results in a con- 
siderable economic loss. This important 
problem has been studied by various 
agricultural experiment stations and 
other agencies during the past fifteen 
years. Research of this nature is still in 
progress at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station under the direction 
of Professor D. L. Mackintosh, of the 
Department of Animal Husbandry, and 
Dr. J. L. Hall, of the Department of 
Chemistry. These workers have shown 
conclusively that bluestem grass is not 
a factor in producing dark cutting beef. 
Among the numerous agencies that 
recognize the importance of this prob- 
lem and are actively engaged in studying 
it, the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has made especially noteworthy 
contributions. The board’s committee on 
dark cutting beef has made intensive 
use of the 4-H Club calves exhibited at 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
it Chicago in recent years. Studies have 
been made of the detailed records kept 
by 4-H Club exhibitors with reference 
to management practices, breeding, and 
kinds and amounts of feeds. As a result 
of the information obtained from these 
studies, ten experiments have been ini- 
tiated directly by this committee or co- 
operatively with other agencies. Work 
completed thus far has not revealed the 
exact cause of dark cutting beef, but it 
has disproved many of the theories that 
have been advanced. Some of the factors 
yrmerly regarded as probable causes 
include method of slaughter, exercise be- 
fore slaughter, conformation of animal, 
number of times exhibited, degree of 
inish, tendency to go off feed, firmness 
f fat, and housing. These may now be 
discarded. 

The dark cutter is not due to an in- 
creased amount of pigment in the 
muscle, but is due, as shown by Doctor 
Hall of this station, to the degree of 
yxidation of this pigment. The red pig- 
ment in the muscle is almost identical 
with the red pigment of the arterial 
blood. When blood is not oxidized as in 
he veins, it is a dark, almost black 
color, but when oxidized as in the 
irteries it is a bright, attractive red. 
rhere is something in dark cutting meat 
which does not permit the pigment to be 
xidized, and as a result, when the meat 
is on the block, it has a very unattractive 
ippearance. Normally, when a piece of 
neat is cut, the pigment is quickly 
xidized so that the bright red color 
appears on the surface. 





_*Address given on Cattle Feeders’ Day at 
Aansas State College at Manhattan, Kansas, 
i May 17, 1941. 
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It is believed that one of the important 
factors in the controlling of oxidation of 
the pigment is the degree of acidity 
developed in the tissue during exposure 
to air. This acidity has two effects. It 
influences the rate of penetration of 
oxygen into the tissues and in controlling 
the rate of chemical action whereby 
the oxygen reacts with the pigment 
and with other substances. The main 
source of the acid produced during 
this process comes from the sugar in the 
meat. At least one explanation why an 
animal is a dark cutter if the sugar is 
reduced in the tissue lies in the fact that 
during exposure to air a normal amount 
of acid is not produced. Under this con- 
dition the pigment will not be changed 
from a reduced dark color to the desir- 
able bright color. 

Of particular significance was the dis- 
covery by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board’s committee on dark cutting 
beef that the meat of cattle whose sugar 
content was depleted by the administra- 
tion of insulin was definitely dark in 
color. This interesting observation re- 
sulted in the experiment reported herein 
being conducted co-operatively by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The object of this experiment, 
as stated by Delmer H. LaVoi of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
was “...to determine the effect of 
feeding cattle complete rations (except 
that they are high in either fat, protein, 
or sugar) on the color of the lean in 
beef.” Stated differently, the object of 
this experiment was to see whether ra- 
tions high in protein, sugar, and fat 
would in any way affect the oxidation of 
the tissue and in this way affect the 
color. 

The standard Corn Belt ration con- 
sisting of silage, alfalfa hay, corn, and 
cottonseed meal was fed the check lot 
(Lot 1). The rations fed the other three 
lots consisted of the same kinds and 
amounts of feeds as the check lot, ex- 
cept that in each lot an appropriate 
substitution was made for a part of the 
corn in order to get the desired varia- 
tions. A high-protein ration was ob- 
tained by substituting cottonseed meal 
for a part of the corn (Lot 2.) In order 
to keep the energy intake approximately 
the same in Lot 2 and in Lot 1, this 
substitution was on a pound-for-pound 
basis. This basis was also used in de- 
termining the replacement value of the 
corn sugar fed in Lot 3 to give a high- 
sugar ration. The high-fat ration was 
obtained by feeding refined cottonseed 
oil. This oil was assumed to be prac- 
tically 100 per cent digestible and to 
have 2.25 times the energy value of the 
total nutrients in corn or cottonseed 
meal. 

Eight of the ten steers in each lot 
were slaughtered in Chicago under the 
supervision of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board’s committee on dark 
cutting beef. The remaining steers in 
each lot were slaughtered in the meats 
laboratory at Kansas State College. 


Detailed observations and comprehensive 
chemical analyses and physical tests 
were made by the committee and by 
Professor Mackintosh and Doctor Hall. 


The purpose of this report is to sum- 
marize the data obtained in this study 
that are likely to be of particular inter- 
est to cattlemen and research workers 
in the field of animal production. 


The steers used were short-aged Here- 
ford yearlings obtained from the SMS 
Ranch, Stamford, Texas. They graded 
good to choice and were very thin when 
started on feed. 


During the first twenty-eight days all 
lots received the same kinds and amounts 
of feeds. Feed adjustments were made 
early in the second twenty-eight-day 
period. An attempt was made to keep 
the energy intake the same in all lots 
so that there would be no significant 
differences in gains. Manifestly, this 
was necessary in order to be reasonably 
certain that the variations, if any, in 
carcass quality at the close of the ex- 
periment were caused by the different 
types of fat-producing feeds and not by 
differences in finish. Apparently the 
energy intake was about the same in all 
lots, for the average daily gains ranged 
only from 1.97 pounds to 2.01 pounds. 


The steers in Lot 3 (high-sugar) had 
very poor appetites at the close of the 
trial. Apparently the sugar stimulated 
their appetites early in the experiment 
but had the opposite effect toward the 
end. The hair coats of the steers in this 
lot were the least attractive of any of 
the lots at the close of the experiment. 


Lot 4 (high-fat) was the least con- 
suming lot during the latter half of the 
experiment. The largest amount of cot- 
tonseed oil, 0.7 pound per head daily, 
was fed for a few days during the third 
twenty-eight-day period. The amount 
was reduced to 0.5 pound during the 
fourth twenty-eight-day period and it 
was necessary to decrease it to 0.1 pound 
in the sixth period in order to get grain 
consumption up to a satisfactory level. 
Later, Lot 4 seemed to regain its appe- 
tite and at the close of the experiment 
0.65 pound of cottonseed oil was being 
fed per head daily. The hair coats of the 
steers in this lot were the most attrac- 
tive of any of the lots at the close of the 
experiment. 

Lot 1 (check) and Lot 2 (high-pro- 
tein) appeared to have better appetites 
than Lots 3 and 4, especially during the 
latter part of the experiment and doubt- 
less would have consumed considerably 
more feed had they been given an 
opportunity to do so. 

There were no dark cutters produced 
in this experiment. While slight differ- 
ences were observed in the color of the 
lean meat, they were of not particular 
significance since they had no effect on 
the commercial value of the carcasses. 
There was likewise no evidence that 
these different types of fat-producing 
feeds differ in their influence on dressing 
percentages, color of fat, or carcass 
grade. 





It should be remembered that the 
rations used in this experiment were 
selected because of their wide difference 
in protein, sugar, and fat content and 
not because cottonseed meal, corn sugar, 
and cottonseed oil are likely to be used 
in this manner under practical feed-lot 
conditions. 


PERFORMANCE RECORD 
AS A NEW YARDSTICK 


METHOD FOR MEASURING THE 

ability of breeding cattle to produce 
calves that will be efficient in feed 
utilization and at the same time have 
very high quality when developed into 
breeding animals or in meat when fat- 
tened for slaughter has been proposed 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


In submitting the proposals “which 
are not perfect by any means but at 
least a start in a program that should 
mean much to the beef-cattle industry,” 
W. H. Black, of the bureau, points out 
that, “It has been the consensus among 
many breeders that the heaviest calf 
at a given age, such as at weaning or 
at least a year of age, is the most effi- 
cient, but there has been very little data 
obtained to prove or disprove this. This 
bureau and a number of state experi- 
ment stations have been attempting dur- 
ing the past few years to work out a 
method of measuring performance in 
beef cattle that can be used by producers 
of breeding cattle.” 


The record-of-performance procedure 
is set forth as follows: 


Much progress has been made by 
beef-cattle breeders in fixing type and 
conformation. For the very important 
factor of efficiency of feed utilization, 
however, much less progress has been 
made. This is due largely to the lack 
of adequate methods for measuring this 
characteristic, although it has been gen- 
erally recognized that much variation 
exists in cattle in this respect. In the 
past few years a considerable amount 
of research has been done on this sub- 
ject, and certain methods have been de- 
vised that can be used in evaluating 
differences in efficiency. While such re- 
search is yet in its infancy, certain of 
the methods developed should be help- 
ful to the breeder in producing more 
efficient cattle. 

The objective of these recommenda- 
tions is to aid breeders in developing 
more efficient strains of beef cattle. The 
information gathered should aid in the 
appraisal of the performance of sires, 
dams, and offspring. 

Under general principles of the plan: 
(1) from birth to weaning all calves in 
any one herd will be fed alike within 
reasonable limits as far as possible with- 
out extra expense; (2) females that do 
not produce enough milk to feed their 
own calves will be culled; (3) no male 
calf whose dam does not give sufficient 
milk for his development will be saved 
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for breeding purposes; (4) young stock 
will be handled similarly as to housing 
and grazing; (5) young stock will be 
scored at a standard age or weight; 
recommended time of scoring will neces- 
sarily differ, dependent upon the en- 
vironmental conditions under which the 
animals are raised. 

Detailed recordings and 
call for— 

1. Individual number for each ani- 
mal. 

2. Pedigree. 

3. Weight at birth. 

4. Weaning weight and age. (a) 
Under farm conditions where beef pro- 
duction is intensive, calves will be 
weaned on a weight basis, the weights 
being as close to 450 pounds for heifers 
and 500 pounds for bulls or steers as is 
possible; (b) Under most range condi- 
tions it will be impossible to bring each 
calf to a standard weight or age before 
weaning. The optimum age of weaning 
will vary under different range condi- 
tions. It may even become desirable un- 
der certain conditions to alter weaning 
age somewhat from year to _ year. 
Changes in age of weaning are not. de- 
sirable but will not be serious if the 
calves of any one crop are treated alike. 
As a general policy it is recommended 
that range calves be weaned at an aver- 
age age of five and a half months. In 
most cases it will be necessary to wean 
groups of calves when the average age 
is about five and a half months or 
whatever age is set as standard for that 
herd. 

5. Standard post-weaning treatment: 

(a) In herds being developed under 
farm conditions the calves should be 
placed on full feed after weaning. Stand- 
ard rations should be used; they may 
vary for different sections of the coun- 
try. Rations should consist of those 
feeds common to the area and should 
contain (1) a cereal grain, (2) a pro- 
tein supplement, and (3) a good-quality 
roughage. The cereal grain may consist 
of corn, wheat, barley, oats, rye, grain 
sorghums, rice, or any combination of 
these grains. The protein supplement 
should be limited to cottonseed meal, 
linseed meal, soybean meal, peanut 
meal, or velvet-bean meal. The rough- 
ages should consist of any good-quality 
hay or silage available at the feed-lots. 
In areas where it is known that mineral 
deficiencies exist, suitable mineral sup- 
plements for correcting such deficien- 
cies should be provided. Salt should be 
available at all times. 

The individual feeding of each calf is 
recommended wherever possible, and in 
order to make comparisons between in- 
dividuals it is necessary that the calves 
be fed under as nearly similar conditions 
as possible. Differences in weight during 
the feeding trial affect efficiency of 
feed utilization and for this reason it is 
recommended that the following weights 
be used for the test feeding period: 
Heifers, 450 to 850 pounds; males, 
500 to 900 pounds. Where individual 


procedure 


feeding is used, a record will be made 
of the feed consumed by each calf. 

In many herds it may not be possible 
to carry out an individual feeding pro- 
gram. This would apply to large farms 
or ranches where several bulls may be 
used each year and a test on each bull 
is desired. In these cases, the calves by 
any one sire may be fed as a group for 
a period of not less than six months. 
The weights of the calves in any one 
group will naturally be variable, but the 
ages should not vary more than the 
forty-five days. Rate of gain of each 
animal during the feeding period will 
give a very useful guide as to relative 
efficiency of each calf, since rate of 
gain is closely related to efficiency of 
feed utilization; ie. the fast-gaining 
animal is likely to be the efficient ani- 
mal. Records should be kept of the 
amount of feed consumed by each lot. 

(b) Under range conditions it may 
be more useful to test heifers under en- 
vironmental conditions comparable to 
those prevailing for the remainder of 
the breeding herd. In this case it is 
recommended that the heifers be weighed 
when approximately twelve and eighteen 
months old and scored when eighteen 
months old. 

6. Every animal within any one group 
will be scored at the same end point— 
weight or age. Calves that are placed 
on full feed will be scored at the close 
of the feed-lot trial. Calves retained for 
breeding that are reared under range 
conditions will be scored when about 
eighteen months old; this will be at about 
the close of the second grazing period. 

Any scoring system by which it is pos- 
sible to record the individual merit of 
each calf will be satisfacotry. A system 
similar to that described on A. H. Form 
522 or a scoring plan based on measure- 
ments as presented in U. S. D. A. Cir- 
cular No. 524 may be used. 

7. The following items will be re- 
corded for each calf: Animal number, 
sex, birth date, birth weight, sire, dam. 
Performance record will show under 
birth to weaning heading the date 
weaned, age at weaning, weight at wean- 
ing, total gain, daily gain, score at 
weaning; under after weaning it will 
show date finished, age, final weight, 
total gain, daily gain, feed per 100 
pounds gain (list each feed), score at 
end of test. 

The final evaluation of the individual 
calf will be based on the following per- 
formance data: (a) gain during nurs- 
ing period; (b) gain during feeding 
period; (c) feed per 100 pounds gain (if 
available) ; and (d) score. 

The evaluation of the female as a dam 
will be based on her calves’ performance 
as outlined above with possibly added 
emphasis given to the calves’ gain dur- 
ing the nursing period. 

The evaluation of the sire will be based 
largely upon his calves’ performance in 
(a) gain during the feeding period after 
weaning; (b) feed per 100 pounds gain 
(if available) ; and (c) score. 
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HOW AMERICA’S FOOD 
TASTES HAVE CHANGED 


HANGES IN THE FOOD TASTES 

of Americans during the thirty-year 
period from 1909 to 1939 are discussed 
in a Department of Agriculture bulletin, 
“Consumption of Agricultural Products,” 
issued recently. 

During the past thirty years, total per 
capita consumption of food products has 
remained fairly stable, the bulletin points 
out. There have been some important 
shifts, as between beef and pork, from 
butter to other fats and from fresh 
fruit to canned and dried fruits; but 
these shifts have had little effect on the 
total. 

“Per capita consumption of beef and 
veal has declined during the last thirty 
years; total consumption has remained 
at about the same level. Pork has main- 
tained about the same level per capita 
during the period, although there have 
been some rather extreme fluctuations on 
account of variations in production. The 
drought of 1934 reduced corn and pork 
production and thereby brought about a 
sharp reduction in consumption of pork. 
This reduction was accompanied by a 
compensating rise in beef and veal con- 
sumption. During the same time, con- 
sumption per capita of lamb and mutton 
maintained a fairly steady level; that is, 
the change in total consumption kept 
pace with the change in population. A 
change from mutton to lamb was noted, 
however. Consumption of mutton de- 
clined during the war period and has 
continued to decline, while consumption 
of lamb has increased, especially since 
1930.” 

Variations in the per capita consump- 
tion of beef and veal, pork, lamb and 
mutton, and lard during the period are 
shown in the following table, based on 
five-year intervals (in pounds): 


Beef and 
veal 


Lamb and 


Pork mutton Lard 
yr 


Bs secant 81.1 66.7 6.7 12.2 
ited 67.8 65.1 bun 10.8 
EO is foiws-svanes 69.3 63.8 5.7 11.0 
Rs iisacnssael 67.9 74.0 5.2 14.3 
POO ciet ds o5, 55.9 69.6 5.6 12.9 
a 63.8 64.1 6.3 12.8 
ge ssa oe 60.9 63.7 6.6 12.8 
Ue 62.5 72.5 6.6 14.7 


Total consumption of chickens has in- 
creased since 1909, the bulletin states. 
Consumption of eggs, per capita, rose 
during the 1920’s and remained on this 
higher level until production was reduced 
in the drought years of the 1930’s. 

Milk and cream consumption per capita 
increased during the 1920’s and reached a 
high point in 1929. After a temporary 
decline, per capita consumption in 1939 
had risen again almost to the 1929 
figure. 

There has been no general upward or 
downward trend in per capita consump- 
tion of butter except during the World 
War when consumption dropped, resum- 
ing its former level in the early 1920’s. 
Per capita consumption of other man- 
ufactured dairy products has been ad- 
vancing steadily since 1909. 
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Lard consumption has remained fairly 
steady in spite of increasing competition 
from other fats and oils. Per capita con- 
sumption was about the same in 1939 as 
in 1909 and the fluctuations in the inter- 
vening years were not relatively great. 

Consumption of other edible fats and 
oils for food purposes trebled during this 
thirty-year period and per capita con- 
sumption more than doubled. There were 
temporary declines in 1915, 1920, and 
1931-33, but the upward trend continued 
after each of these interruptions. Cotton- 
seed oil is -much the largest item, 
amounting to about one-half of the total 
in 1939. 

Total consumption of fruits increased. 
Potatoes have become less important as 
an article of diet to consumers in the 
United States during the past thirty 
years, displaced to some extent by a 
variety of foods which have been con- 
sumed in greater quantities in recent 
years. Per capita consumption of sweet 
potatoes has varied somewhat during the 
period studied, but the average of the 
last five years is only slightly smaller 
than the average for the first five years. 
Dry beans consumption has increased. 
Cane and beet sugar consumption has 
nearly doubled and per capita consump- 
tion is now about one-third greater than 
in the pre-war period, 1909-13. 

“Reasons for these changes are not 
entirely clear. Some changes have occur- 
red in the content of the population, and 
the ratio of city to rural population has 
increased. Some of the changes have 
taken place because of a greater variety 
of foods than were available thirty years 
ago. For instance, the decline in apple 
consumption probably came as a result 
of the development of large-scale pro- 
duction of many other fruits. The devel- 
opment of transportation and refrigera- 
tion have no doubt had a great influence 
on the rise in consumption of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

“Changes in mode of living probably 
affect consumption trends. Central heat- 
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“We are just checking up. Sev- 
eral draftees have listed you peo- 
ple as dependents.” 


ing and heated transportation have come 
into common use. A larger proportion 
of people live in cities where central 
heating in houses and heated vehicles are 
more usual than in country districts. 
Working conditions have been improved, 
and machine work has increased so that 
urban and rural workers perform less 


hard, physical labor than in earlier 
years.” 


WEST GAINS STABILITY 
THROUGH RECLAMATION 


bos A SPEECH AT HOUSTON, 

Texas, in which reclamation is shown 
as a stabilizer of the West, Commis- 
sioner John C. Page of the Bureau of 
Reclamation gives a vivid description of 
the results of misguided land policies 
of some decades ago. 

“All now recognize,” he said, “that 
agriculture pursued by dry-farming 
methods is largely unstable in semiarid 
western United States. We have learned 
that areas with not quite enough rain to 
mature crops in the average year can 
cause economic dislocations and create 
social problems that spread far beyond 
their own boundaries. Entire communi- 
ties settled during periods of unusually 
heavy precipitation have been disrupted 
by drought after their roots have been 
sunk into the tantalizing soil. The cost 
in human suffering, in wasted effort and 
lives, and in public money spent in at- 
tempts to ease the impact of stark fail- 
ure is none the less staggering because 


it cannot be set down where all can read 
the totals. 


“Consider this: In ten years 350,000 
families have been driven from their 
homes by drought in the semiarid West. 
Visualize something more than the va- 
cant house and the abandoned farm here 
and there in the dry landscape; some- 
thing more than the blighted towns. 
Think of it this way: If it should be 
necessary to evacuate Los Angeles or De- 
troit before an advancing army, about 
the same number of families would have 
to leave their homes, 


“Consider this: In the seventeen states 
affected by this unstable condition, it 
has been necessary to spend in seven 
years $2,500,000,000 in federal relief to 
help those who have not been able in try- 
ing times to readjust themselves. Most 
of ys have trouble trying to gain a men- 
tal picture of $2,500,000,000. Well, that 
amount of money would build about 
twenty-five Boulder Dams or it. would 
build irrigation works for millions of 
acres which would support many more 
than 350,000 families. 


“TI could cite many other statistics, but 
it seems unnecessary. The costs of the 
failure to adjust in time the land use 
policies to new facts as the nation grew 
westward are now being recognized. Ir- 
rigation is essential to any secure pat- 
tern of close settlement in the arid and 
semiarid regions of western United 
States. This is understood now. It was 
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sensed by the federal government about 
forty years ago when the Reclamation 
Law was adopted. But the cost of per- 
mitting an unstable condition to develop 
through application of the homestead 
laws to areas wherein mere plowing was 
not sufficient to establish farming has 
not yet been totaled up. 

“The inadequacy of the homestead 
laws in the task of permanently settling 
the dry lands was recognized by some 
who foresaw the tragedies of the 1930’s. 
But there was no change in policy until 
it was too late. And, even today, if the 
rains should return suddenly on an ab- 
normal scale, the mistake which has 
been made after every drought since that 
of 1886-95 could be repeated. 

“During that drought of 1886-95, many 
thousands of families were forced off 
land in the high plains and joined in a 
westward migration. That migration, 
however, was not accompanied by the 
hardships which stalked the migrants in 
the last decade. Opportunities were still 
easily obtainable along the frontier. 
Even so, that early drought hastened 
the enactment of the Reclamation Law 
of 1902.” 

Adoption of this law, Page said, was 
based on the hope that the reclamation 
plan would stabilize the West. ‘“Look- 
ing back today it can be said that those 
expectations have, to a high degree, been 
fulfilled . . . but there is great need at 
this time in the western states for broad- 
ening the irrigation base so that agricul- 
ture can support a rapidly growing pop- 
ulation. There is even greater need to 
prevent additional settlements in un- 
stable marginal areas.” 


CO-ORDINATION IN 
CONSERVATION WORK 
By LEE MUCK* 


O-ORDINATION AND INTEGRA- 
tion of efforts directed toward de- 
velopment and improvement of the range 
resources of the western states long have 
posed questions that challenged the at- 
tention and ingenuity of local, state, and 


federal agencies concerned with the 
broad problems of soil and moisture 
conservation. 


Stockmen, the federal government, and 
local groups generally have been work- 
ing toward a single, common goal: 
maximum returns from millions of acres 
of range, forest, and agricultural lands 
without impairment of their future 
productivity. What is more, this goal has 
been the same whether viewed from the 
standpoint of privately owned land or 
the public domain. Despite this fact, each 
individual, organization, and group for 
the most part has carried on with little 
more than a cursory regard for the 
effect, or the effectiveness, of his particu- 
lar conservation program on similar ac- 
tivity conducted under other administra- 
tive direction. 





*Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, 
in charge of land utilization. 
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President Roosevelt’s fourth reorgan- 
ization plan, which was promulgated on 
April 11, 1940, became effective on July 
1. One phase of that reorganization plan 
was the transfer of activities relating to 
soil and moisture conservation on In- 
terior Department lands from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This transfer rec- 
ognized the principle that functions such 
as soil and water conservation are the 
responsibility of the agency administer- 
ing the land. It opened the way for the 
co-ordination and integration of erosion- 
control work being done by the several 
bureaus and agencies of the Department 
of the Interior into a single master plan 
of operation covering all public lands 
administered by Interior. 

On April 15, 1940, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes established the 
Office of Land Utilization “in order that 
an all-inclusive and well co-ordinated 
program of soil and moisture conserva- 
tion may be provided for the watersheds 
in which the lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior consti- 
tute the major ownership.” Of particular 
significance to the ranchers and stock- 
men of the western states is the fact 
that the Office of Land Utilization was 
charged, not only with the responsibili- 
ties of co-ordinating and integrating the 
land-use activities of the several bureaus 
of the department, but also was speci- 
fically directed to undertake “the super- 
vision and maintenance of relationships 
with other government agencies—federal, 
state, or local, as well as private.” 

Among other highly important policies 
set forth for the Office of Land Utiliza- 
tion were that (1) master working plans 
based on surveys conducted by the 
bureaus in co-operation with the depart- 
ment and other interested agencies will 
be formulated on the basis of entire 
watersheds; (2) interdepartmental and 
interbureau agreements will be author- 
ized for conducting soil and moisture 
conservation operations when such agree- 
ments are in the interest of the conser- 
vation program; and (3) a high degree 
of co-operation will be maintained with 
officers of soil conservation districts by 
Interior Department agencies adminis- 
tering public lands within the boundaries 
of organized districts. 

The Office of Land Utilization has 
taken the form of a small, streamlined 
organization, whose principal duty is to 
see to it that such funds as may be avail- 
able for soil and moisture conservation 
work are expended directly on the land 
in accordance with the broad concepts of 
the overall, integrated program. 

Today seventy-one projects, covering 
nearly 44,000,000 acres, have been es- 
tablished and are progressing rapidly. 
These projects are located throughout 
thirteen western states. So far as avail- 
able funds will permit, the bureaus of 
the Department of the Interior have 
assumed commitments of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for erosion-control 
work on public lands made prior to the 


transfer of operations. Resource sur- 
veys and plans are being made also on 
land outside of established project areas 
in order to co-ordinate soil and moisture 
conservation measures applied under the 
regular management and improvement 
programs of the different bureaus. 


Land management specialists are 
agreed that the most efficient and perma- 
nent programs of soil and moisture con- 
servation can be carried forward only 
when erosion-control treatments are 
placed on all the land within a water- 
shed. In many cases, the effectiveness 
of dams in gullies, stream-bank revet- 
ments, water retention and spreading 
structures, and new vegetative plantings 
on farms and ranches of individuals, as 
well as on public lands, will be short- 
lived unless they are protected from the 
sweep of uncontrolled run-off from ad- 
jacent areas. 


Consequently, so far as possible and 
practicable, control measures placed on 
the federal estate will be designed to 
eliminate at the source erosion hazards 
for near-by private property. Studies are 
being made to determine just how the 
Department of the Interior may co-ordi- 
nate its conservation efforts on the public 
domain with similar activities of other 
federal, state, and local agencies on pri- 
vately owned property. 

Although no memoranda of wunder- 
standing have yet been signed, the De- 
partment of the Interior does not hesi- 
tate to let it be known that every effort 
will be made to integrate its expanding 
erosion-control operations with the ac- 
tivities of locally organized soil conser- 
vation districts and with other federal 
and state agencies working on private 
lands. While land-use regulations that 
may be adopted by conservation districts 
are not applicable to federally owned 
acreages within their boundaries, ranch- 
ers and stockmen will receive a high de- 
gree of co-operation from land-manage- 
ment agencies of the Interior Depart- 
ment. 


The Office of Land Utilization is now 
awaiting an opinion from the Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior as to 
what steps may be taken within the 
limits of present legislation and avail- 
able funds to develop co-operative soil 
protection programs with conservation 
districts and agencies outside the de- 
partment. 


FARM SIZE INCREASED 
SHARPLY IN DECADE 


HE SIZE OF THE AVERAGE FARM 

in the United States increased ap- 
proximately seventeen acres during the 
last decade, according to Acting Director 
of the Census V. D. Reed. 

The average acreage per farm, ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, is 174, com- 
pared with 154.8 in 1935 and 156.9 in 
1930. 


As reported in the PropucEerR last 
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month, there was a decline in the num- 
ber of farms during the ten-year period 
of 191,859, and an increase of 73,736,339 
acres in the total acreage of farms. 


Analysis of the returns relating to 
size of farms reflects not only the sec- 
tional tendencies but points to changed 
influences which have contributed to the 
new pattern of American agriculture. 


Foremost as an influence in bringing 
about this changed pattern have been 
the three droughts which occurred dur- 
ing the decade over a major portion of 
the producing section of the nation. In 
twelve states, representing nearly one- 
third in number of all farms in the 
United States, where the moisture short- 
age was most keenly felt, there was a 
startling decline in the number of farms 
and an equally startling increase in aver- 
age acreage per farm. These states were 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Minnesota, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. These twelve states accounted for 
135,403, or more than two-thirds of the 
total decrease in the country. In them 
the increased acreage per farm 
amounted to 63.6. In Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Missouri the acreage per farm 
changed only slightly, which means that 
the acreage changes in the other nine 
states harmed by drought were more 
violent than even the high average indi- 
cates. 


Conversion of a portion of the vast 
range country from grain back to grass 
is plainly indicated. The larger acreage 
required per farm unit under grazing 
practice as compared with grain produc- 


tion partially explains the radical 
changes in the plains region. 
Increased mechanization of farms, 


making it possible for one operator to 
manage more acres and calling for a 
larger unit operation to justify capital 
investment and machinery, is given as 
another important cause of the increase 
in the average size of farms. Continued 
decrease in the horse and mule popula- 
tion of most farm states reflects the m- 
creased use of tractors. 

In most of the states where share- 
croppers have been an important fac- 
tor, large decreases in the number of 
croppers are indicated, as landowners, 
employing tractors, are enabled to farm 
the acreage heretofore rented, and thus 
employ former croppers on a labor basis. 

A higher level of taxation and lower 
prices of farm products, rendering it un- 
profitable to operate much marginal 
land, is also given as a factor in the 
reduction in the number of farms. 

Throughout New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and the Virginias, a de- 
crease in the average size of farms is 
indicated, reflecting the expansion of 
small-sized suburban farming in the 
areas near large cities and the continued 
spreading of large cities due to in- 
creased transportation facilities and ex- 
tension of utilities. 

Certain states in which irrigation ex- 
panded during the decade show de- 
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creases in the average acreage per farm. 


All the western states, except Nevada, 
Washington, and Oregon, showed in- 
creases in the average size of farms. 
Wyoming has the largest average size 
farm—1,866.2 acres in 1940, compared 
with 1,469.3 in 1930. Figures in some of 
the other western states are: Arizona, 
1,388.9, compared with 742.7 in 1930; 
New Mexico, 1,139.4 (981.5); Montana, 
1,110.6 (940.3); Nevada, 1,059.4 (1,185.6). 
The smallest average is found in the 
District of Columbia—36 acres; next to 
the smallest is in Massachusetts— 60.8 
acres. 





Carl K. Malone and E. A. Phillips, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Montana Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 


MONTANA STOCKMEN IN 
FIFTY-SEVENTH MEET 


YEAR AGO, MONTANA STOCK 

Growers’ Association President John 
Arnold reported to stockmen that condi- 
tions in the Montana cattle industry 
were good. “That appears to be the case 
again, as a result of the moisture that 
has fallen in the past sixty days and as 
a result of appreciating prices,” he told 
500 or more Montana cattlemen who met 
at Great Falls on May 22-24 for their 
fifty-seventh annual convention, 

First session of the conventiun got 
under way with an invocation by Rev- 
erend Paul W. Dierberger and a welcom- 
ing address by Mayor Edward L. Shields, 
of Great Falls. W. P. Sullivan, member 
of the executive committee, responded to 
the welcome. 

President Arnold qualified his state- 
ment by saying that Montana lacked win- 
ter snow, which would affect range water 
supply unless abundant rains came. He 
told the stockmen that it was his opinion 
that present prices are high enough and 
warned that “we are undoubtedly within 
the next few years facing a period of 
depression, the duration of which cannot 
be prophesied.” 

The annual report of Secretary E. A. 
Phillips, of Helena, following the presi- 
dent’s talk, an address by Carl K. 
Malone, Choteau, director of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who talked on 
farm credit, and the showing of the 
motion picture, “Meat and Romance,” 


















































under the direction of D. R. Phelps and 
by courtesy of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, rounded out the first 
day’s sessions. 


Leading the program of the second day 
was Fred S. Willson, superintendent of 
the North Montana Experiment Station 
at Havre, who discussed “Large and 
Small Type MHerefords for Montana 
Ranges.” Other speakers on the second 
morning’s program included Thomas A. 
Ross, Chinook, who told about livestock 
legislation considered by the forty-first 
session of the state legislature; Albert 
K. Mitchell, chairman of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and former 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, whose address dealt 
with “The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and the National Defense Pro- 
gram.” 


Dr. W. J. Butler, Helena, Montana 
State Veterinarian, first speaker in the 
afternoon, whose subject was, “Grass 
Roots and Water,” said that “during our 
recent drought we were told that our 
grasses would not come back. How little 
faith our prophets had in nature’s handi- 
work and how little they knew about 
Montana’s grasses. With the coming of 
the rain, the unbelievable happened and 
grass came back in no uncertain manner.” 


Other speakers on the afternoon pro- 
gram included Wetmore Hodges, Ennis, 
who spoke on “Democracy—Performance 
and a Challenge;” Chester Gray, director 
of the National Highway Users’ Confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C., on highway 
problems; Harry Petrie, Laguna Beach, 
California, a senior AAA administrative 
assistant, whose address was “Grass and 
Cows.” 

A highlight of the convention was the 
annual stock growers’ banquet, with Gov- 
ernor Roy C. Ford delivering the prin- 
cipal address—“Reorganization of State 
Government.” 

In Saturday’s session the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Pledging co-operation in the national 
defense program by “making every effort 
to keep the domestic supply of cattle for 
beef fully in line with all demands.” 

Voicing appreciation for congressional 
action maintaining federal provisions 
“prohibiting importation of unsterilized 
meat from countries where foot~and- 
mouth disease exists.” 

Endorsing principles of §.1030, by 
Senator Johnson of Colorado, which 
would legalize advisory boards on the 
forests and insure renewal of existing 
permits. 

Asking the state land board not to sell 
lands not now under cultivation for pur- 
poses of being plowed or to allow lands 
under lease to be plowed. 

Endorsing 8.3626, by Senator Johnson 
of Colorado, which would provide that 
20 per cent of grazing receipts from 
national forests be used in making range 
improvements. 

Opposing the Gillette bill, S.1199, 
which “would impair the free movement 
of livestock to market.” 








































Endorsing 8.1261, by Senator McCar- 
ran, making it a federal offense to move 
stolen cattle across state lines. 

Urging law enforcement officers to 
co-operate in securing conviction of cat- 
tle thieves and expressing opinion that 
thieves once caught and found guilty and 
sentenced should not be placed on pro- 
bation, paroled, or pardoned. 

Declaring that in the defense program 
“it is of greatest importance that agri- 
culture should be on an equal plane with 
industry and labor.” 

Commending the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute and the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in their meat 
advertising campaigns. 

Recommending that stockmen avail 
themselves of the opportunity to vac- 
cinate female calves against Bang’s dis- 
ease, as recommended by the state veter- 
inary board. 

Opposing tariff reductions in the in- 
tended treaties with Argentina and 
Uruguay. 

Carl K. Malone, of Choteau, was elected 
president at the final session, succeeding 
John Arnold. George M. Mungas, of 
Philipsburg, was named first vice-presi- 
dent. Roy J. Miller, of Lodge Grass, was 
chosen second vice-president; and E. A. 
Phillips was renamed secretary. Con- 
vention city for 1942 is to be chosen by 
the executive committee. 


WASHINGTON STOCKMEN 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


HIGHLIGHTING THE SESSIONS OF 
. the annual convention of the Wash- 
ington Cattlemen’s Association were the 
discussions on the effects of war and 
possible inflation on the beef cattle in- 
dustry. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, re- 
viewed from the national point of view, 
the problems of the livestock industry. 
He warned the stockmen against exces- 
Sive expansion at a time when cattle 
numbers are reaching their peak. 

“Defense, Inflation, and the Farmer” 
was the subject of an address by R, B. 
Heflebower, dean of the school of busi- 
ness administration, State College of 
Washington. 

The 300 cattlemen present were wel- 
comed to Davenport by Fred Magin, 
president of the Lincoln County Live- 
stock Association, whose talk was fol- 
lowed by President Rufus Schnebly’s re- 
port on the Washington Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation affairs. 

A feature of the first day’s program 
was the showing of the film, “Meat and 
Romance,” by Ed Heinemann, Davenport, 
through the courtesy of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Second day speakers included Daven- 
port Phelps, National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, San Francisco; Virgil Ben- 
nington, chairman of the State Game 
Commission, Walla Walla, on “Game 
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Problems,” and Dr. M. R. Hales, state 
veterinarian, Olympia, on ‘“Calfhood 
Vaccination for Bang’s Disease Control.” 

Officers elected were Rufus Schnebly, 
Ellensburg, president; A. J. Hensel, 
I. J. Dunn, and Jack Crawford, vice- 
presidents. The stockmen voted to go to 
Okanogan for next year’s convention. 

Resolutions adopted at the convention 
opposed reduction of duties in contem- 
plated treaties with Argentina and Uru- 
guay on cattle by-products and re- 
iterated opposition to modification of 
the embargo applying to countries hav- 
ing foot-and-mouth disease. 

The Gillette bill (S.1199), which 
“would restrict the freedom of oppor- 
tunity in marketing, materially limit, if 
not destroy, Pacific coast competition, 
adversely affect operations of local sales 


rings and auction markets,” was op- 
posed. 
The Washington stockmen endorsed 


Senator McCarran’s new theft bill mak- 
ing it a federal offense to transport 
stolen cattle across a state line. They 
commended the state law enforcement 
officers for their law enforcement pro- 
gram. 

Under present Farm Credit Admin- 
istration policies relative to livestock 
production credit, the loaning agency 
looks only to livestock as the basis for 
credit. Washington stockmen, like those 
of many other states, urged that this 
basis be broadened to include both live- 
stock and ranch values as collateral. 

Modification of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act was asked since it has 
“forced the system of closed shop upon 
the industry of our nation at a time 
when compulsory draft has taken thou- 
sands into the Army.” The resolution 
said the law is an effort “to impcse a 
communistic system upon this country.” 
The stockmen said that “any American 
citizen has the right to work at any 
labor without being compelled to pay 
tribute to any organization.” 

One of the resolutions asked that in 
“emergency administrations created for 
the handling of the defense program, it 
is of greatest importance that agricul- 
ture should be on an equal plane with 
industry and labor.” The “tendency to 
crack down on agricultural prices with- 
out placing similar checks upon indus- 
trial wage scales and without giving 
full consideration to pre-war levels of 
these agricultural commodities” was de- 
nounced. 

Consolidation of the Forest Service 
and Division of Grazing “at the 
present time” was opposed. The John- 
son bill (S.1030), which provides for 
legalizing advisory boards on the for- 
ests and guarantees renewal of permits 
so long as the land is continued in graz- 
ing use, was endorsed in principle. 

Action proposed in the McCarran res- 
olution (S.241) calling for investiga- 
tion of the public land question was 
urged. 

The American Meat Institute and the 








National Live Stock and Meat Board 
were commended for their work in meat 
advertising. 

Establishment of soil conservation dis- 
tricts in Washington, as provided by re- 
cent enabling legislation, was endorsed- 

It was asked that in the land use pro- 
grams the Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard appoint “not less 
than one producer of beef cattle to these 
committees in each and every state” 
where they are functioning. 

One of the resolutions asked that a 
bill be drawn up to authorize revision of 
the boundaries of the Coleville National 
Forest. 

Regulations making it legal to hunt 
and kill bear during the hunting season 
“in all that area of Klickitat County 
lying east of the White Salmon River” 
were asked. A committee to contact the 
state game commission with view to re- 
lieving troublesome big game problems, 
such as destruction of crops and pas- 
tures and consumption of salt, was 
asked. The governor was asked to ap- 
point two farmers on the game commis- 
sion. 

The Washington stockmen asked for a 
study of the plant, brush, and useless 
timber problem in an effort to develop 
an economical method of eradication and 
control. 

Sympathy was expressed by the con- 
vention at the loss of Con S. Maddox, 
who “by years of undying, unselfish 
work had endeared himself to every live- 
stock producer in our state.” 


WYOMING CATTLEMEN 
MEET AT WORLAND 


YOMING STOCK GROWERS, 

meeting at Worland, Wyoming, 
June 3-5, endorsed the action of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion in approving the importation of a 
limited amount of South American 
canned beef. 

This action, notwithstanding a press 
report from the convention erroneously 
indicating strong sentiment to the con- 
trary, was set forth in a resolution: 
“After a full and open discussion of the 
question of the importation of a limited 
amount of South American canned beef 
for immediate Army use, we have come 
to the conclusion that to have withheld 
approval would have thrown our indus- 
try open to the criticism of not being 
willing to sacrifice our own personal in- 
terests to that of the common welfare: 
therefore we uphold the action of the 
officers of the American National in not 
opposing such importations.” , 

Governor Nels Smith had attacked 
the handling of the matter, saying that 
it had caused a drop in domestic prices 
and that it was being used as an enter- 
ing wedge which would ruin the in- 
dustry. 

Sam Hyatt, past president of the as- 
sociation, and Ted O’Melia, of Worland, 
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Officers of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, left to right: Russell Thorp, secretary and chief inspector; Charles 
Horr, trustee; Fred E. Warren, chairman of the executive commitee; Charles A. Myers, president; and Sam C. Hyatt, past 


president. 


welcomed the stockmen. Congressman 
Frank O. Horton, of Saddlestring, Wyo- 
ming, responded, admonishing the stock- 
men against allowing individual rights 
and state rights to be taken away from 
them. 

President Charles Myers urged the 
stockmen to give full support to the 
government during the present emer- 
gency but at the same time demand 
protection of the interests of the Amer- 
ican producer. “Probably our biggest 
problem,” he said, “and incidentally the 
sorest spot in our South American sit- 
uation, is sanitation, disease, and, more 
specifically, hoof-and-mouth disease. We 
have seen its devastating effect and fear 
it as no other scourge. From a financial, 
sanitary, and economic standpoint, it 
would do more to retard our preparation 
for defense than anything imaginable.” 

F, E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
speaking on the second day, assured the 
stockmen that “Western stockmen have 
gained better recognition in Washington 
of the position they have long taken in 
favor of maintaining the embargo 
against imports of fresh meats from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists in order to protect this country 
from the menace of the disease.” 

The report of the brand inspectors, 
made during the first day, brought out 
the fact that there are over 20,000 re- 
corded brands in Wyoming and more 
than 208,000 cattle were inspected last 
year at terminal markets. The first 
day’s session, concluding with an ad- 
dress by Robert Lazear, manager of the 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, 
also included talks by Dr. H. D. Port, 
chief executive officer of the state’s 
livestock and sanitary board, and Mrs. 
P. J. Quealy, Kemmerer, president of 
Wyoming’s Cow-Belles. Both Secretary 
Russell Thorp and Treasurer Matthew 
M. Cushing made their annual reports. 


Second-day speeches, besides those of 
Governor Nels H. Smith and F. E. Mol- 
lin, included the address of J. Byron 
Wilson, McKinley, secretary of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, 
who discussed “Washington and _ the 
National Livestock Situation;” Chester 
H. Gray, Washington, D. C., director of 
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the National Highway Users’ Confer- 
ence, on “Highway Barriers and Na- 
tional Defense;” Eldon Martin, general 
solicitor of the Burlington Lines, Chi- 
cago, on “The Railroads—Today and To- 
morrow;” and Vernon E. Schwaegerle, 
of the American Meat Institute, on 
“Meat on the March.” 

Other features of the day were the 
showing of the motion picture, spon- 
sored by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, “Meat and Romance,” a 
demonstration on meat cookery, and a 
tour of inspection to the local freezer 
locker plant. 

Speakers on the third day included 
the following: Tony Felhauer, extension 
livestock and dairy specialist of the 
University of Wyoming, on “The Cattle 
Grub—Losses Caused, Life Cycle, and 
Methods of Control;” Erle Reid, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation; and Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, tax 
expert, on “Taxation.” 

Resolutions adopted by the Wyoming 
stockmen included the following: 

Endorsed reappointment of Day Espy 
and Fred E. Warren to the state’s live- 
stock and sanitary board. 

Protested against further reduction in 
duties on canned beef, hides, and other 
by-products involved in the negotiations 
for trade agreements with Argentina 
and Uruguay. ; 

Opposed modification of the embargo 
applying to countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. 

Objected to establishment of price 
ceiling of 15 cents on hides. 

Appreciated efforts of representatives 
in Congress for protecting interests of 
industry, and particularly commended 
Senator O’Mahoney for effort to get 
better pegged price on hides. 

Requested that federal land users de- 
siring title to federal lands on which 
government agencies have made perma- 
nent improvements may be allowed to 
acquire title to such land. 

Requested that ten-year permits on 
public domain be issued as soon as sur- 
vey can be completed and commensura- 
bility established. 

Opposed increase in grazing fees on 
Taylor lands. 

Suggested that stockmen avail them- 


selves of purchase provisions of Section 
14 of Taylor Act. 

Expressed belief that “all interests 
will be best served by keeping the ad- 
ministration of the forest lands and the 
Taylor grazing lands in separate de- 
partments.” 

Urged speed-up in investigation of 
public lands administration and that the 
committee “make its recommendations 
for any legislation found necessary to 
correct existing evils.” 

Requested power for state land board 
to adjust rentals on state lands “com- 
mensurate to rentals of lands of like 
character administered by other 
agencies.” 

Endorsed the principles of S. 1030, 
introduced by Senator Johnson of Colo- 
rado, to legalize local forestry advisory 
boards and provide for stability of oper- 
ation for forest permittees. 

Endorsed S. 3629, by Senator Johnson, 
calling for a return of 20 per cent of 
grazing fees for improvement work on 
forests. 

Commended efforts of National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and American 
Meat Institute in their work on meat 
publicity and advertising. 

Urged members study cattle popula- 
tion situation “to the end of checking 
expansion and being in better shape to 
meet any situation that may arise in 
near future.” 

Approved government beef grading. 

Favored enactment of Walter Logan 
bill to “check on the arbitrary and auto- 
cratic rules and regulations of various 
federal bureaus.” 

Opposed enactment of Gillette bill, 
S. 1199, which “would restrict freedom 
of opportunity in marketing, materially 
limit, if not destroy, Pacific coast and 
other competition.” 

Endorsed McCarran’s cattle theft bill 
making it federal offense to move stolen 
cattle across state line. 


Pledged full co-operation in national 
defense program but protested inclusion 
of non-essentials in the program and 
appropriations for them; asked for 
pledge from administration that “we 
shall not be further deprived of personal 
liberties or state rights under guise of 
national emergency;” suggested that, if 
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concessions to South or Central America 
are necessary, they be in the form of 
outright purchases by government and 
such purchases be disposed of outside 
United States markets. 

Favored discontinuance of further 
range and soil conservation payments, 
“provided, however, that other popula- 
tion groups similarly enjoying the direct 
benefit of governmental funds shall have 
their respective appropriations drastically 
curtailed or altogether eliminated.” 


Officers of the association were re- 
elected: President, Charles A. Myers, 
Evanston; vice-president, George A. 
Cross, Dubois; treasurer, M. M. Cushing, 
Saratoga; chairman of executive com- 
mittee, Fred E. Warren, Cheyenne; sec- 
retary-chief inspector, Russell Thorp. 

Gillette was chosen as 1942 conven- 
tion city. 


SOUTH DAKOTANS HOLD 
GOLDEN JUBILEE MEET 


AIN AND GOOD RANGE ARE 

synonymous in the language of the 
cattleman, so overcast skies only added 
to the high spirits of the delegates to 
the Golden Jubilee Convention of the 
South Dakota Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion when they assembled at Rapid 
City June 9, 10, and 11. 

Though half a century has rolled by 
since a little group of thirteen men met 
to form the organization, present as 
active participants of the sessions were 
three of the charter members: G. E. 
Lemmon, Lemmon; S. N. Moses, Belle 
Fourche; and W. F. Wyatt, Hot Springs. 

On the afternoon of June 9 the con- 
vention proper was opened by Mayor 
Robert S. -Hill’s welcoming address 
which received response from W. F. 
Wyatt, charter member; J. H. Lemmon, 
a son of a charter member; and Carl 
Ham, a grandson of a charter member. 

Greetings were extended by B. H. 
Heide, secretary-manager of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show, Chicago; P. J. 
Van Amburgh, Union Stock Yards, 
South Omaha; Mr. Remington and C. H. 
MeNie, of the C. and N. W. railroad, 
Chicago; J. O. MclIlyar, C. M. St. P. and 
P. railroad, Miles City, Montana; N. P. 
Van Maren, C. M. St. P. and P. railroad, 
Mason City; R. M. Harrison, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; Robert T. Fos- 
ter, Morrell and Company, Sioux Falls; 
Nathan Swift, Swift and Company, 
Watertown; Paul Raftery, secretary, 
Montana Livestock Commission, Helena; 
and L. E. Arndt, secretary, North Da- 
kota Stock Growers’ Association, Minot. 

The main address of the afternoon 
was delivered by F. E. Mollin, secretary 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association, Denver, who summarized 
the activities of that organization dur- 
ing the past year and warned against 
too great an increase in cattle numbers 
at this time. Mollin reviewed the success 
of the association in its cases to retain 
the 85 per cent stocker and feeder rate 
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which, he pointed out, will save the live- 
stock industry many thousands of dol- 
lars annually. He told the stockmen that 
Washington now has a much better un- 
derstanding and wider acceptance of the 
stand of the western cattlemen against 
importations of meat from countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

The second day’s meeting opened with 
a comprehensive discussion on livestock 
improvement, led by Henry Holzman, 
followed by open discussion on livestock 
health problems, under the leadership 
of Dr. R. S. Robinson, Pierre. Preston 
Richards, livestock specialist of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., closed the morning 
program with a talk on “Livestock Pro- 
duction in Relation to National Defense.” 

The visitors had the opportunity, in 
the afternoon, of seeing the highly pub- 
licized film, “Meat and Romance,” 
shown through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Tom Johnson presided as toastmaster 
at the annual banquet the evening of 
June 10 and introduced as speakers the 
Honorable George Philip, United States 
district attorney, and South Dakota’s 
“poet laureate,” Charles Badger Clark. 

Speakers at the final business session 
were I. B. Johnson, director of the ex- 
perimental station, State College, Brook- 
ings, and John Moninger, American 
Meat fnstitute, Chicago. A well-planned 
tour to many points of interest com- 
pleted the scheduled program. 

Officers chosen for the ensuing year 
were: Ernest Ham, Piedmont, president; 
Tom Arnold, Nenzel, Nebraska, vice- 
president; and Queena Stewart, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The 1942 convention was 
awarded to Belle Fourche. 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting: 
Commended the President for his action 
in combating strikes; urged that Ameri- 
can cattlemen work out the best methods 
of production and supply under existing 
war-time conditions; pledged full co- 
operation in the national defense pro- 
gram by insuring an adequate supply of 
beef; approved action of the American 
National in granting the concession of 
limited imports of canned beef from 
Argentina; protested against further 
reductions in duties in the intended 
trade agreements with Argentina and 
Uruguay; reiterated opposition to modi- 
fication of the embargo applying to 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists; opposed discriminatory action 
against hide prices; opposed the prin- 
ciples of the Gillette bill (S. 1199); en- 
dorsed S. 1261, the McCarran cattle 
theft bill which would make it a federal 
offense to transport stolen cattle across 
a state line; pledged co-operation in 
national defense but protested against 
needless expenditures in the program; 
commended the American Meat Insti- 
tute and the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board for their activity and co- 
operation in advertising meat; urged re- 
duction in tax levies in order that lands 
may be restored to private ownership; 
recommended amendment to the state 





constitution to permit granting of five- 
year grazing leases with an option of 
ten years; advised that minimum rates 
on school and public lands be left as 
they now stand; urged use of hot irons 
in branding to insure clear brands; 
expressed sympathy at the death of 
Charter Member Charles Ham who had 
served the association  untiringly 
throughout his life; and expressed 
thanks to those who assisted in making 
the convention a success. 


NEBRASKA CONVENTION 
SHATTERS RECORDS 


LL FORMER ATTENDANCE REC- 

ords were shattered at the fifty- 
second annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers’ Association at 
Ogallala on June 12-14. Eight hundred 
stockmen filled the town. 

The meeting was called to order 
Thursday afternoon by president Earl 
Monahan. The address of welcome was 
given by Mayor C. J. McGinley, to which 
Ray Tierney, of Alliance, responded. 

President Monahan’s annual address 
reviewed the past year’s activities of 
the association, which were shown to 
have accomplished much for the stock- 
men. The secretary-treasurer’s report, 
by H. H. Selleck, indicated a sound 
financial condition in the association and 
a membership that had climbed to 1,200 
during the year. 

Secretary F. E. Mollin of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
principal speaker of the afternoon, dis- 
cussed the national emergency in its 
relation to the livestock industry. He 
pointed out that as a result of many 
years’ work, the administration at 
Washington had finally recognized the 
position long taken by the American 
National that an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease would be one of the 
worst calamities that could befall the 
country. The place of beef in the na- 
tional defense program and the indus- 
try’s ability to meet any demand was 
stressed by the speaker. He also sug- 
gested that stockmen take the present 
occasion to put their houses in order and 
ready themselves for the slump that is 
bound to come after the war. 

Also counseling caution in the last 
mentioned matter, Judge J. C. Quigley, 
of Valentine, a speaker on the second 
day’s sessions, urged the stockmen to 
take advantage of present situations in 
the industry to stabilize their business 
so that they may the better weather 
conditions that are bound to follow the 
war’s end. Sam R. McKelvie sounded a 
similar warning in his talk. 

Details of Nebraska’s new brand in- 
spection set-up was reported on by 
Arthur Bowring, of Merriman. 

At the close of the first session, many 
of the delegates took time out for a 
tour to the Kingsley Dam—one of the 
largest in the country. A barbecue and 
dance rounded out the first day of the 
convention. 
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An address 
on the “Quar- 
ter Horse,’’ 
urging that 
propagation 
of this kind 
should always 
continue, 
started out the 
second morn- 
ing’s session. 
H. J. Work, of 
M a nhattan, 
read this ad- 
dress, sched- 
uled to be made by Dan D. Casement, 
of Manhattan, who was detained because 
of a flood at his ranch. 

Other speakers were F. W. Robinson, 
vice-president of traffic of the Union 
Pacific railroad, Omaha, and R. C. 
Pollock, manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago. With 
the showing of the meat board’s film, 
“Meat and Romance,” the morning ses- 
sion ended. 

The afternoon session, presided over 
by John McGinley, was given over to 
addresses by Fred Olander, Kansas 
City, who talked on “Meal Time in War 
Time;” D. J. Roach, vice-president of 
the Great Western Sugar Company, 
Denver, who spoke on the relation of the 
sugar beet industry to the livestock in- 
dustry; and four addresses by “Juniors” 
—Sam V. Delatour, Jr., Frank Messer- 
smith, Jr., Robert Rothwell, and Pat 
McGinley—all abundantly demonstrating 
their ability to take over as soon as 
a few short years are put on their 
shoulders. 

Highlighting the evening events was 
the annual banquet, at which James T. 
Keefe acted as toastmaster and Gover- 
nor Dwight Griswold delivered the prin- 
cipal speech. 

Speakers on Saturday morning’s ses- 
sion were Dr. L. Van Es, of the state 
college at Lincoln, and Roy Tucker, 
secretary-treasurer of the Nebraska 
Live Stock Auction Association, York. 

The Nebraska Juniors Association—a 
branch of the parent organization—now 
several years old and quite able to act 
in its own right, met on Thursday and 
Friday. John McGinley, Ray Tierney, 
and several other young cattlemen ad- 
dressed the 100 young men who at- 
tended. Elvin Adamson was elected 
president of the junior association. 

Among important resolutions passed 
by the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was one opposing “any extension 
of imports of any livestock products,” 
and admonishing that “we emphatically 
object to the importation of sterilized or 
preheated beef.” The stockmen took 
the stand that this preheated meat 
might contain the dread foot-and-mouth 
disease germs which might start the 
disease in this country again. 

In regard to the proposed tariff re- 
ductions on some livestock products in 
intended agreements with Argentina and 
Uruguay, the association declared that 





President Earl H. Mon- 
ahan of the Nebraska 
association. 
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“any reduction in tariff duties now will 
place our industry at serious disadvan- 
tage at the conclusion of the war, when 
America, with her own heavy domestic 
livestock supplies, will become the 
dumping ground of the world,” and 
urged “vigorous opposition to any re- 
duction in duties on these products.” 

Another’ resolution declared _ that 
“there has already been indicated a 
tendency to crack down on agricultural 
prices without giving consideration to 
the pre-war level of these commodities 
and without placing similar checks on 
industrial wage scales; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we strongly oppose 
discriminatory action of this kind in the 
fixing of agricultural prices.” 

Full co-operation in the national de- 
fense program was pledged “by making 
every effort to keep the domestic supply 
of beef fully in line with all demands 
that may be made upon it.” At the 
same time the Nebraskans asked that 
agriculture be put on an equal plane 
with industry and labor. 

The Gillette bill, S-1199, which would 
control certain phases of livestock mar- 
keting, was opposed. 

A resolution on Bang’s disease said 
that inasmuch as the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and the United States 
Sanitary Association have officially rec- 
ognized calfhood vaccination, range cat- 
tlemen “should follow the proper method 
of control.” 

The officers are: President, Earl H. 
Monahan, Hyannis, re-elected; vice- 
president, E. H. Boyd, Alliance, succeed- 
ing John McGinley, who asked to be 
released from that post; and secretary- 
treasurer, H. H. Selleck, Alliance, re- 
elected. 

Lexington was named as the 1942 
convention city. 


NORTH DAKOTANS ADOPT 
ANLSA’S RESOLUTIONS 


HEN NORTH DAKOTA STOCK- 

men met at Mandan, North Dakota, 
on May 19-20, they adopted as their 
resolutions those passed by the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association at 
its convention in Fort Worth last Janu- 
ary, with the exception of one referring 
to the FCA. 

The stockmen also passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: Opposing “tendency to 
crack down” on farm prices without 
considering wage scales and pre-war 
price levels; opposing the Gillette bill to 
restrict freedom in marketing livestock; 
demanding representation for agricul- 
ture equal to that of industry and labor 
in emergency administration for han- 
dling the defense program; protesting 
against further tariff reduction on beef 
and hides in intended Argentine and 
Uruguayan treaties; opposing change 
in embargo against imports from coun- 
tries having foot-and-mouth disease; 
commending work of American Meat 
Institute and National Live Stock and 
Meat Board in meat advertising; com- 
mending government programs “which 





L. E. Arndt and Frank Keough, secre- 
tary and president of the North Dakota 
association. 





have contributed to the welfare of the 
American Stockmen;” and favoring the 
McCarran cattle theft bill to make it 
federal felony to transport stolen cattle 
across state lines. 

Frank Keogh, Keene, is president of 
the association; Don Short, Dickinson, 
vice-president; and L. E. Arndt, Minot, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Secretary Arndt reports that the 
North Dakota association’s membership 
has nearly doubled in the past year and 
“indications are that we are going to 
keep on growing.” 


WESTERN SLOPE STOCKMEN 
MEET AT GLENWOOD SPRINGS 


N ESTIMATED 250 CATTLEMEN 

and their families met at Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, on June 14, to dis- 
cuss the regulation of grazing and hear 
Frank Delaney, local attorney and long- 
time champion of the cattle growers’ 
rights, put the case of the rangeman to 
the representatives of the federal graz- 
ing administrations. 

The occasion was the annual conven- 
tion of the Western Slope Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association. Members were present 
from all parts of the western Colorado 
range empire—from the Yampah river 
basin to the Collbran Plateau creek, and 
from Grand Junction up the Colorado to 
the Eagle and Roaring Fork rivers. 

Members of the association declared 
that a requirement of winter feeding of 
all classes of livestock on products of 
improved ranch property dependent on 
government ranges would restore the 
value of such property and benefit the 
tax rolls of this entire region. 

They also declared that much range 
now used as winter, spring, or fall 
range could be converted into summer 
range by developing water and proper 
grazing, and asked that such be done to 
provide a further market for forage 
crops. 

Members of the grazing administration 
present included Russell B. Rose, dis- 
trict grazier, and other Grazing Service 
representatives, and forest supervisors 
Ray Peck, of the Grand Mesa, Ed 
Wright, of the White River, and J. V. 
Leighou, of the Holy Cross national 
forests. 

Other speakers at the morning and 
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afternoon sessions of the convention in- 
cluded Secretary B. F. Davis of the Col- 
orado Stock Growers’ Association; Dr. 
R. M. Gow, Colorado sanitary commis- 
sioner; J. J. Drinkard, Denver commis- 
sion man; R. T. Burdick, assistant econ- 
omist, Colorado State College; and Rich- 
ard Lyttle, game and fish commissioner. 

The association elected the following 
advisory board: Malvin Crawford, 
Meeker; J. A. Wilcoxson, DeBeque; 
Frank Delaney, Glenwood Springs; 
Charles Banta, Silt; Leo Light, Snow- 
mass; I. T. Grounds, Sunbeam; Tom 
Currier, Collbran; Harry Durham, Craig; 
George W. Watson, Eagle. 

Resolutions adopted declared that the 
cattle growers were ready to play their 
part in furnishing meat in the present 
or any future emergency, but that secur- 
ity of the industry requires that the 
present embargo applying to countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists, be 
maintained. It was further declared 
that the increasing cattle population will 
insure a sufficient supply of beef without 
importations from countries where such 
disease may exist. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry was 
commended for its work in calfhood 
vaccination experiments in the control 
of Bang’s disease and the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association and 
Dr. R. M. Gow for their efforts in devel- 
oping a voluntary Bang’s control pro- 
gram for Colorado. 

Investigation of the public land ques- 
tion, as provided for in Senate Resolu- 
tion 241, was favored. ; 

Ten-year permits on Taylor lands 
should be established as rapidly as pos- 
sible, one of the resolutions stated, but 
increase in grazing fees until justified 
by improved range conditions was ob- 
jected to. 

Protest was made against “unfair 
practices prevailing under oil shale claim 
leasing.” Passage of H. R. 6560 “to 
protect the interests of both the cattle- 
man and the public” was urged. 

The association protested against “any 
cut on the national forests for transfer 
of grazing privileges” and recommended 
that advisory boards be legalized on the 
national forests. 


The association’s advisory board was 
asked to recommend a man for ap- 
pointment on the State Board of Stock 
Inspection Commissioners to represent 
the district. 

The adoption of a resolution passed 
by the advisory board in April (page 10 
June PRODUCER) was recommended. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


MONG RESOLUTIONS APPROVED 
by North Park Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation members meeting at Walden, 
Colorado, on June 7, were: Opposing in- 
crease in grazing fees on public domain 
until such time as range improvements 
justify; opposing price ceiling on hides; 
favoring McCarran theft bill making 
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transportation of stolen cattle across 
state lines federal offense; opposing 
creation of new national parks or en- 
largements; opposing transfer of Forest 
Service from Agricultural to Interior 
Department. Vice-president E. A. 
Dwinell was elevated to the presidency, 
succeeding Francis P. Murphy. Ordway 
Mellen was elected as_ vice-president. 
F. G. Carlstrom was renamed secretary. 
Elected to the executive committee 
were: J. H. Dickens, F. P. Murphy, 
Harry Wattenberg, Victor Hanson, Sr., 
and George J. Bailey. Speakers included: 


Russell Thorp, secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association, Re- 
gional Grazier Russell P. Rose; Presi- 


dent Roy Green of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College; County Agent Keithly; 
Forest Supervisor William Fay; and 
F. G. Carlstrom. 


MEAT WORKERS MEET 


At a conference in Chicago recently, 
meat research workers representing state 
agricultural experiment stations from 
New York to Wyoming and North 
Dakota to Texas, and the Department of 
Agriculture, pledged “every possible 
service effectively to guard the nation’s 
health in the national and home defense 
program.” The conference was the an- 
nual meeting of the National Cooperative 
Meat Investigations project personnel, 
held under the auspices of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, which ini- 
tiated this research study sixteen years 
ago. Speakers at the conference, in- 
cluding nutrition workers and home eco- 
nomics and meat animal husbandry 
specialists, stressed the importance of 
problems indicated by recent surveys 
showing that 45,000,000 Americans are 
living below the safety line of proper 
nutrition. It was agreed that low-income 
groups should have all possible informa- 
tion about the value of meat, balanced 
diets, buying of meat, use of the less 
demanded meat cuts, and proper cooking 
of these-cuts. Members of the staff of the 
Meat Board told of the program now 
under way in interest of the Army’s 
meat problems. 


OBJECT TO LABOR PRACTICES 


That agriculture must be accorded 
the same protection received by other 
defense industries against losses occa- 
sioned by damaging labor practices is the 
viewpoint of members of farmer co-oper- 
atives. This policy was expressed in a 
resolution adopted by the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Co-operatives at a recent 
meeting in Washington, D. C. The res- 
olution not only demanded protection 
for agriculture from handicaps imposed 
by damaging labor practices but asked 
remedial legislation aimed at the elim- 
ination of such burdens. The council 
stated that farmers must be assured of 
“the right to produce, prepare for mar- 
ket, and deliver their crops to market 
free from delay, intimidation, interfer- 
ence, physical violence, and the payment 





for unnecessary services or of unreason- 
able and unjustifiable costs.” The coun- 
cil recognized the right of labor to bar- 
gain collectively but emphasized that 
delays attending the settlement of labor 
disputes must not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the harvesting and handling 
of farm products. 


OPPOSES GAS TAX INCREASE 


The cost of transportation constitutes 
the biggest single service which the 
farmer has to pay, according to Fred 
Brenckman, Washington representative 
of the National Grange. Motor trans- 
portation for the farmer is not a luxury, 
he said, but a necessity, and for that 
reason the federal tax of 1% cents a 
gallon ought not to be increased. Ac- 
cording to Brenckman, more than one- 
fourth of the nation’s motor trucks are 
owned and operated by farmers, and the 
farmer does not consider his use of the 
highways is a proper and adequate meas- 
ure by which to determine his contribu- 
tion to national defense. He pointed 
out that 62 per cent of the cattle, 68 
per cent of the hogs, 29 per cent of the 
sheep and lambs, 50 per cent of the 
horses and mules, 27 per cent of the but- 
ter, 39 per cent of the eggs, 65 per cent 
of the poultry, and 40 per cent of the 
fruit and vegetables are moved to mar- 
ket by truck. 


SOUTH DAKOTA SHEEPMEN MEET 


The Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers’ Association held its third an- 
nual convention at Belle Fourche on 
June 7. It was a most interesting meet- 
ing, and some very fine addresses and 
reports were given. F. E. Mollin, sec- 
retary of the American National Live 
Stock Association was the featured 
speaker at the banquet, held the evening 
of June 7. Mr. Mollin’s address was 
entitled, “Livestock and the National 
Emergency.” Over 200 people attended 
this annual banquet at the high school. 
Outstanding among the _ resolutions 
adpoted at the meeting was one oppos- 
ing the Gillette bill, S. 1199. Officers of 
the association are: Walter Cunningham, 
Belle Fourche, president; H. B. Bom- 
ford, Belle Fourche, vice-president; and 
Carl Scheidegger, Belle Fourche, secre- 
tary-treasurer.—L. F. MOLLIN. 


CALIFORNIA COUNTY MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the Tu- 
lare County Cattlemen’s Association 
drew 450 people for a barbecue and pic- 
nic on May 11 to the Baldwin Flats 
above Springville, California. Among 
speakers at the meeting were John 
Curry, secretary of the parent organiza- 
tion, the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and Clyde Harris, of the Cattle 
Protection Service. President of the 
group is Wilbur Dennis, of Ducor; sec- 
retary, Lucien V. Schmittou, of the Pro- 
duction Credit Association at Visalia; 
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directors, J. F. Cutler, of Visalia; 
Arthur Griswold, of Springville; Ralph 
L. Gill, of Porterville; Roy Wimp, of 
Visalia; and Flores Evans, of Tipton. 

. Jule Villard, of Delano, was re- 
elected president of the Kern County 
Cattlemen’s Association at a meeting 
held April 26 at Bakersfield, California. 
Leroy Rankin was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent. Speakers were State Director of 
Agriculture William B. Parker, of Sac- 
ramento; CCA President Ted Chamber- 
lin; Hubbard Russell, past president of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation; Clyde Harris, of the Cattle Pro- 
tection Service; and CCA Secretary John 
Curry. ... At the semi-annual meeting 
of the Monterey County Cattlemen’s 
Association at Salinas, held recently, 
Kenneth L. Eade, of San Lucas, was 
elected president. Other officers are: 
R. H. Asmus, Big Sur, vice-president; 
ind Jim G. Bardin, Salinas, secretary- 
treasurer. Speakers included Ted 
Chamberlin, John Curry, and Clyde 
Harris. 


NEW OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 


The Oklahoma Live Stock Growers’ 
Association began with the May issue the 
publication of a monthly magazine called 
the Ranchman. Editor of the magazine 
is Ferne E. King; associate editor, Rob- 
ert Vincent, formerly secretary of the 
Oklahoma association; and advertising 
nanager, J. Edward Sheehan. The maga- 
zine is published in Tulsa. Headquarters 
of the Oklahoma association are at 
Oklahoma City. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
ANNOUNCES CORN POLICY 


QECRETARY CLAUDE R. WICKARD 
“’ has announced that liquidation of 
corn stocks held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in terminal, subterminal, 
and steel bin storage “would be handled 
n such a manner as to assure livestock, 
lairy, and poultry producers ample feed 
supplies at fair prices. This in turn will 
help assure sufficient livestock, dairy, 
ind poultry products for domestic con- 
sumers and aid to Britain under the de- 
ense program.” 

The department had previously an- 
iounced the concentration of consider- 
ble corn in eastern points to be kept 
ivailable for sale to farmers and feed 
oneerns serving farmers. 

Government-owned corn will be of- 
fered for sale into consumption channels 
it a Chicago basic price for No. 2 yel- 
yw, at between 69 cents and 75 cénts. 
Differentials applicable to points other 
than Chicago now in effect will remain 
approximately the same. For the pres- 
ent, minimum release prices on steel bin 
and country elevator stored grain will 
remain at 65 cents per bushel. 

Sales will be restricted to those pur- 
chasers who will immediately place corn 
in consumption channels. 
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Dn the Whrds of a 
Great dnt ere 


In his first inaugural address in 
1801, Thomas Jefferson spoke of cer- 
tain “essential principles of our Gov- 
ernment.” Among these, he said, were 
the “diffusion of information and 
the arraignment of all abuses at the 
bar of public reason.” 


In the 140 years since, the means 
of spreading information and sub- 
mitting national problems to “the bar 
of public reason” have kept pace with the growth of our 
boundaries and our population. 


Today, telephone service plays a vital role in making Jeffer- 
son’s. principles work. It speeds the gathering and distribution 
of news—keeps people in touch. 


Thus the “diffusion of information” by telephone in normal 
times, or in emergencies, in peace or in war, helps to make prac- 
tical the ideals of one of our nation’s founders. 


“A> 


The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co. 





1942? 


HE year 1941 is already half gone and there have been many speculations 
as to what the livestock industry might expect in 1942. There is one 
thing certain for 1942, and that is that the livestock industry will need to be 
better organized and better supported than in the years that have passed. 
The national emergency means that the livestock industry must be in a posi- 
tion not only to do its part but to defend itself against those things which 
would be damaging and detrimental to it. 
The American National Live Stock Association hopes that you will do 
your part by becoming a member. The association is doing an important work 
for you. You will want to do your part. 


The dues are on a most reasonable basis—1 cent per head ($1.50 minimum). 
Send in your check today for your 1941 membership. 







































To AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado 


DIE isciscistancissieiaeamaaaiee 1941 

I hereby subscribe to the American National Live Stock As- 
Se to cover membership for the current year, 
aes esinncnstiaaitatii siesta sania , of which $1.00 is for a 


(Date of payment) 
year’s subscription to the PRODUCER. 
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The corporation owns approximately 
51,000,000 bushels in terminal and sub- 
terminal storage, 34,000,000 bushels in 
country elevators, and 125,000,000 bush- 
els in steel bins, or a total of 210,000,000 
bushels. In addition, producers hold in 
farm storage under government loans 
300,000,000 bushels of 1938-39-40 corn 
which may be redeemed at 61 to 65 
cents, 


BEST FEED IN YEARS ON 
BLUE STEM-OSAGE RANGES 


HE FLINT HILLS-OSAGE PAS- 

tures are well filled with cattle and 
have the best feed conditions in many 
years, according to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Receipts of cattle 
were 9 per cent greater than in the 
spring of 1940, with the largest number 
of cattle carried over in several years. 

Spring shipments of cattle into the 
pastures amounted to 240,000 head, com- 
pared with 222,000 head in 1940, 280,000 
head in 1939, and the 1930-39 average 
of 287,000. 

Cattle on the pastures are in very 
good condition and are making good 
gains. The cattle arrived at about the 
usual time. The shipped-in cattle carry 
a relatively larger proportion of cows 
and young cattle and not so many aged 
steers as in former years. Pasture feeds 
are the best in many years. Soil mois- 
ture conditions are excellent. 

The Blue Stem (Flint Hills). pastures 
received 177,000 cattle this spring, or 7 
per cent more than a year ago. This 
compared with 166,000 head in 1940, 
214,000 head in 1939, and the 1930-39 
average of 209,000 head. With the 
heavy carryover, the pastures are well 
filled. 

The Osage pastures received about 
63,000 head, or 12 per cent more than 
the 56,000 cattle in the spring of 1940. 
This compares with 66,000 head in the 
spring of 1939 and the 1930-39 average 
of 78,000 cattle. Here, too, the pastures 
are fully stocked, the carryover being 
the largest in several years. 


HATTON RETIRES AFTER 
FORTY YEARS IN SERVICE 


OHN H.HATTON, WIDELY KNOWN 

writer and grazing administrator, 
will retire on July 1 as assistant chief 
of the division of wildlife management, 
Department of Agriculture, after forty 
years in the Forest Service. Mr. Hat- 
ton, who was born September 15, 1871, 
at St. Ansgar, Iowa, began his forestry 
career as a student assistant in the Sand 
Hills of Nebraska at $25 a month, 

With a bachelor of science degree 
from South Dakota State College, Hat- 
ton’s first assignment was in 1901, as 
forester to a survey crew, in western 
Nebraska to study vegetation and tree- 
growing possibilities. The result was 
thousands of acres of pines now growing 
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John H. Hatton 


in the man-made Nebraska National 
Forest. When the shelter-belt forestry 
project was begun in 1934, Hatton was 
made an inspector because of his early 
experience and knowledge of conditions 
in the marginal rainfall area. 

He was made a general inspector in 
1905, his territory including all the na- 
tional forests in the West. For six years 
following 1908, he was assistant regional 
forester in California and for nineteen 
years held a similar position in the Den- 
ver office, which is headquarters for the 
Rocky Mountain region. Later he be- 
came range examiner in the Washing- 
ton office of the Forest Service. 

Known personally to hundreds of 
stockmen in the West, Hatton has pub- 
lished many articles on ranching and 
grazing. Many of his articles have ap- 
peared in the Propucer. He has seen 
the development of the national forest 
system—fifty years old this year—from 
a few national forests, on many of which 
he ran the boundaries or made early day 
inspections, to the 160 that now include 
nearly a tenth of the land area of the 
nation. 

Hatton was an original member of the 
“Baked Apple Club,” the name given the 
Thursday evening meetings of early day 
foresters held at the Washington, D. C., 
home of Gifford Pinchot, first chief of 
the Forest Service. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS IN 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


HE APPOINTMENT OF ALBIN D. 

Molohon as chief of the branch of 
range management for the Grazing 
Service, Department of the Interior, has 
been announced by Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes. Molohon, who 
has already assumed his new duties, 





Albin D. Molohon 


E. N. Kavanagh 





formerly was in charge of the branch 
of range improvement and maintenance, 
in which position he directed the long- 
term range development and improve- 
ment program of the Grazing Service 
on federal grazing district lands of 
western United States. In his new po- 
sition as chief of range management, 
Molohon will supervise range manage- 
ment work in grazing districts estab- 
lished under the Taylor Grazing Act in 
the ten western states and will direct 
these activities in the field offices of 
the Grazing Service throughout these 
states. He has worked in the Grazing 
Service since its organization. He at- 


tended Arizona University and later 
entered the Forest Service where he 
served eleven years. He _ succeeds 


EK. N. Kavanagh. 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Kavanagh to the posi- 
tion of director of soil conservation in 
the Office of Land Utilization. He will 
work with all land management bureaus 
of the department. His duties will in- 
clude planning and supervising the co- 
ordinated soil and moisture conservation 
operations which are now an integral 
part of all land use and management 
programs being undertaken on public 
lands under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Born in Lead- 
ville, Colorado, Kavanagh entered the 
Forest Service in 1906. He has at times 
been stationed or has worked in all the 


western states except California and 
Montana. 

CALENDAR 
AUGUST— 


1-3—Wyoming Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Worland. 

26-27—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


OCTOBER— 
2—Benton Marshall 
Chadron, Neb. 
6—Gallatin Gateway Hereford Ranch 
Sale, Gallatin Gateway, Mont. 
10—Northwest Hereford Breeders’ 
Ass’n Sale, Portland, Ore. 
20—Wagner Hereford Ranch 
Kirk, Colo. 
25—Willow Creek Ranch Sale, Belt, 
Mont. 
25—By The Way Ranch Sale, Wood 
Lake, Neb. 
26-27—-Hereford Sale and Show, Dil- 
lon, Mont. 
27-28—Mousel Bros. Sale, Cambridge, 
Neb. 
28—Wyoming Hereford Ranch Sale, 
Cheyenne. 


and Sons Sale, 


Sale, 


NOVEMBER— 
8—Chadron Range Bull Sale, Chad- 
ron, Neb. 
10—Platte Valley Hereford Ass’n 
Sale, North Platte, Neb. 


J ANUARY— 
7-9—American National Live Stock 
Ass’n Convention, Salt Lake City. 
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ONE-SIDED RECIPROCAL 
TRADE 


HERE HAVE BEEN THREE 

stages to the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram beginning with the passage of the 
act in 1934. First, the “prevent war’ 
stage. Second, the “save the world from 
chaos after the war” stage. Third—and 
more recently—the “Pan-American soli- 
darity” stage. 

Little need be said about the first 
phase. The tragic failure of the sacri- 
fices demanded of us in order to keep 
the world at peace is now written in 
blood on most of the continents of the 
world. It was of no more weight in the 
shaping of world events than a straw in 
the wind. 


Without doubt, history will record a 
similar dismal failure as to the second 
objective, adopted by the State Depart- 
ment after the war began. At its con- 
clusion we will find a world, bankrupt 
by the drain of the most horrible war 
ever known, eager to dump any possible 
surpluses into the rich American mar- 
ket in order to get a start back on the 
road to solvency. And we will be in 
much the same position we were in in 
1920, with tariffs riddled by the mak- 
ing of some twenty-five trade agree- 
ments. Then an emergency tariff act 
had to be passed (in 1931) followed by 
the Fordney-McCumber Act in 1922, 
and doubtless at the conclusion of this 
war a new tariff bill will be the only 
solution, 


It will be recalled that under the 
Reciprocal Trade Act we were to have, 
for the first time in our history, scien- 
tific tariff making. However high may 
have been the ideals with which the task 
was undertaken in 1934, it is now a re- 
corded fact, beyond possibility of dis- 
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pute, that expediency is the ruling 
thought. And that brings us to phase 
number three, the one relating to Pan- 
American solidarity. 


Today we are in the process of mak- 
ing trade agreements with Argentina 
and Uruguay, despite the fact that the 
failure of the whole program is gener- 
allly recognized. Whatever chance it 
ever had of bringing about realization 
of Secretary Hull’s lifelong dream of a 
near-tariffless world rested on world co- 
operation, and that has been conspicu- 
ously absent from the beginning. The 
world is much more concerned about 
making direct barters for selfish advan- 
tage. 

Under such conditions, the only ex- 
cuse for making new agreements is the 
hope they will tie the American conti- 
nents, North and South, with closer 
bonds. Items scheduled for tariff reduc- 
tion, such as hides and canned beef, now 
carry such relatively low duties that a 
truly scientife study could only lead to 
the enforcement of the long felt need 
for tariff increases on these items. Yet 
they are to be reduced for reasons of 
expendiency, come what may later on. 


That this effort will likewise prove 
futile seems beyond question. Possibly 
it may temporarily effect its purpose, 
with European outlets for South Amer- 
ican surpluses diminishing. But, as for 
any permanent effect, after the war 
South America must send its surplus 
agricultural products to countries which 
need them and not to the United States, 
herself a surplus producer of many of 
the same products. 


Under the circumstances, livestock 
producers cannot accept with any show 
of willingness the new sacrifice de- 
manded of them. The program, started 
on a premise wrong in the beginning, 
fruitless of accomplishment as_ time 
progressed, and each new objective bally- 
hooed in turn, can no longer command 
the respect that any successful enter- 
prise must have. 


FIXING HIDE PRICES 


HE RECENT FIXING BY PRICE 

Control Administrator Leon Hender- 
son of a ceiling of 15 cents on hide prices 
has aroused a great deal of resentment 
among cattle growers and _ feeders. 
“Why pick on us,” is the general query. 
The excuse given, that an advance of 
some 20 to 25 cents in prices asked for 
shoes on a recent request for bids by the 
Quartermaster’s Division of the Army, 
does not satisfy. It is a well known fact 
that the hide represents a minor part 
of the cost of a pair of shoes. There is 
more than a suspicion that the shoe 
manufacturers have put over a fast one 
—upping their bids and placing the 
blame on recent slight advances in hide 
prices. With hide prices fixed, they can 
exact the maximum profit the govern- 
ment will permit and laugh up their 


sleeves at the ease with which the trick 
was turned. 


The statement in the announcement 
that hide prices have nothing to do with 
cattle prices does not heighten confi- 
dence in the ability of the price control 
group to do a fair and impartial job. A 
2-cent advance in hide prices today 
would mean about 10 cents a pound on 
weighty fat steers; and, with such cattle 
losing money currently, it seems grossly 
unfair further to aggravate the price 
situation with a setback on hides. 


The price proposed—15 cents—is too 
low in relation to other values; but the 
act of singling out this commodity, with 
no move to control other shoe costs, 
brings even stronger criticism. This is 
the third time in recent weeks that at- 
tacks have been made on hides—twice 
by Henderson and once by OPM in in- 
sisting on purchasing army shoes with 
composition soles. On top of that, it is 
now proposed to cut in two the scanty 
10 per cent tariff in the trade agree- 
ments with Argentina and Uruguay. 


It would appear to be the plan to keep 
hide prices arbitrarily low, with the 
principal benefit going to the shoe man- 
ufacturers. Let us hope that this is not 
an example of what we can expect if 
further attempts are to be made in the 
price fixing field. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDS 


T HAS BECOME ALMOST A UNI- 

versal practice for the western live- 
stock growers to keep on hand a supply 
of concentrates. It is good insurance 
against severe weather and is more com- 
monly used for the developing of calves 
and the carrying along of the weaker 
end of the breeding stock. 

Because of these facts, the western 
livestock industry was keenly interested 
in the government crop control pro- 
gram under which the cotton acreage 
was so drastically reduced. Fortunately, 
just at the time of this reduction there 
was a sharp increase in the acreage de- 
voted to soy beans, and, had it not been 
for this fact, it is very likely that stock- 
men would have paid considerably higher 
prices for concentrates during the_ past 
several years. 

Last fall and winter the price of these 
concentrates was, for a time, under 
suspicion. A sudden increase of several 
dollars a ton, coming before many had 
been able to lay in their requirements, 
seemed on the face of it unjustified; but 
careful investigation failed to reveal 
anything but the working of the old law 
of supply and demand, with the major 
factor the sudden realization that the soy 
bean crop was far below original esti- 
mates. 

In studying the price advance an in- 
teresting situation was found; namely, 
that many of our western stockmen liv- 
ing in the southern range territory where 
cotton is grown near-by are able to buy 
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their requirements to as good, or better, 
advantage from mills located several 
hundred miles away than from the mill 
right “at home,” so to speak. The mills 
located adjacent to livestock territory 


are able to sell their entire output local- 
ly, and, naturally, charge what the 
traffic will bear. It is claimed that they 
buy their cottonseed on a basis of Dallas 
or Memphis prices, minus the freight, 





Illustration by Walt Winsett 


WHEN THE OLD COW KICKS 


Although we often hear some ryme 
How cowbells sound at milkin’ time, 
There ain’t been many poems fixed 
About the time the old cow kicks. 


You wake up with the mornin’ light, 
The summer day is dawnin’ bright. 
The dew is on the grass and vine. 
Yo’re calm and peaceful in yore mind. 


You stroke her flank and grab a tit; 

You gasp fer breath, yore stummick’s hit. 
It shore did happen awful quick, 

But still you know the old cow kicked. 


And then ag’in she fights the flies; 
You try to save yore ears and eyes. 
Her tail is full of burrs that stick. 
To top it all, that old cow kicks. 


You swear and cuss her fer a fool. 

You pound her with the pail and stool. 

And then you step on sumpthin’ slick, 

And fall. That’s wuss than when she kicked. 


Oh, yes, the rancher has his joys, 
And then he has things that annoys. 
But one thing really makes him sick, 
I think, is when his old cow kicks. 
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—Bruce Kiskaddon. 


and sell the finished product on the basis 
of Dallas or Memphis prices, plus the 
freight. Mills not so fortunately located 
and having to reach out farther for an 
outlet, as stated above, sometimes sell 
on a more favorable basis. 


At any rate; it appears that the 
stockman can well do a little shopping 
around before placing his order. Many 
in the southern part of the country are 
located not so far from cotton growing 
territory, while in the north the com- 
petition of the soy bean product is a 
great factor. 


NEVADA TERM PERMIT SUIT 


N MAY 26 THE SUPREME COURT 

handed down a decision upholding 
the temporary license system employed 
by the Grazing Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior under the Taylor 
Grazing Act. The decision held that 
the Secretary of the Interior may collect 
temporary license fees covering the use 
of ranges for livestock grazing. The 
practice has been to issue such tempo- 
rary licenses and collect a fee. If a 
long-term lease was found justified, then 
the temporary licenses were to be con- 
verted into ten-year permits. 


The decision means that the group of 
Nevada cattlemen who insisted in 1936, 
two years after passage of the Taylor 
law, that the law gave no authority to 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
“temporary and revocable” licenses and 
collect a straight fee therefor lost their 
case. They contended that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior could not lawfully 
ignore provisions of one section of the 
act specifically limiting exercise of ad- 
ministrative powers and administer the 
range under another section giving gen- 
eral authority for control. And appar- 
ently the initial premise on which the 
Nevada stockmen went into court was 
right, for the court did not pass on it 
but instead took the course of clearing 
the department by passing on a point of 
law—that Congress had ratified the rules 
and regulations of the secretary by hav- 
ing appropriated money for range im- 
provements with the knowledge that the 
temporary permit system was being used. 


But if the Nevada cattlemen lost in 
the challenge of the right of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to proceed as he did, 
they have won for cattlemen generally 
a decided speed-up in the process of 
granting term permits—something that 
cattlemen’s organizations have repeat- 
edly asked for. Heretofore only an iso- 
lated license or two has been converted 
into a long-term permit. Now, right 
on top of the Supreme Court decision, 
comes announcement from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that it is preparing 
to convert 12,000 temporary grazing 
licenses into ten-year permits and that 
8,000 more licenses will ripen into per- 
mits as soon as the necessary informa- 
tion is available to the department’s 
Grazing Service. 
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BIG PROBLEM OF THE PAST 

month has been how to end strikes 
in defense industries. The National De- 
fense Mediation Board struggled to keep 
abreast of the labor disputes. The Army 
had to take over in an airplane company 
strike in Los Angeles. But walkouts 
continued. Feeling in Washington that 
the strikes should be curbed by new 
legislation mounted. The House of Rep- 
resentatives amended an Army appro- 
priation bill to bar defense money from 
those refusing to abide by NBMB de- 
cisions. The House Military Affairs 
Committee approved proposals to allow 
the President to take over plants where 
management refused to accept federal 
mediation. The Senate amended the 
Selective Service Act of 1940 formally to 
authorize the President to take over 
strikebound plants working on defense 
orders. It passed a resolution condemn- 
ing strikes and lockouts at “defense” 
plants. 


APPROVE WHEAT QUOTAS 


Wheat farmers on May 31 approved 
marketing quotas for the 1941 crop with 
about an 80.8 per cent favorable vote. 
More than 500,000 wheat farmers voted 
in the referendum held in forty states. 
Marketing quotas will now apply on all 
farms where wheat seeded for 1941 har- 
vest exceeds fifteen acres or normally 
yields more than 200 bushels, whichever 
is larger. Farmers who have seeded 
within their allotments may market 
without penalty. Wheat produced on 
acres in excess of the allotments will be 
subject to a per bushel penalty of 50 
per cent of the basic loan rate. The 
farmer who has wheat in excess of his 
allotment has the choice of paying the 
penalty on it (in which case he may 
market it), storing it under bond, or 
delivering it to the government for use 
in supplying relief needs. If excess 
wheat is sealed in approved storage, it 
will be considered eligible collateral for 
a government loan at 50 per cent of the 
regular loan rate offered program co- 
operators. 


PIERCE ACT 


“The Department of the Interior, un- 
aided by any other federal agency, spon- 
sored legislation in 1937 that culminated 
in the passage of the Pierce Act on 
June 23, 1938. This act permits the 
Secretary of the Interior to lease lands 
which have been determined by him to 
be chiefly valuable for grazing purposes, 
situated within the exterior boundaries 
of any established grazing district and 
which are owned by any state, county, 
corporation, or private individual. Such 
lands are put into the pot, and permits 
granted for their use supplement the 
use of the federal range within the 
district involved. The rates charged are 
the same for both types of land, and the 
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WASHINGTON 


entire revenue derived from such lands 
leased by the Secretary of the Interior 
is returned in full to the lessor. The 
benefits from an act of this kind to both 
the individual operator and to local land 
owners are obvious. Over 1,000,000 
acres of range land have been leased 
under the provisions of this act and 
negotiations are under way embracing 
approximately 10,000,000 more.—R. H. 
RUTLEDGE, Director of Grazing, De- 
partment of the Interior. 


TAXES 


Uncertainty still clouds proposed tax 
legislation. It is generally assumed, 
however, that individual and corporation 
income tax rates will be raised, and that 
excise taxes on many commodities will be 
imposed. Original Treasury plans called 
for surtaxes on all taxable individual 
income, beginning at 11 per cent; sur- 
taxes of 5 and 6 per cent on corporation 
income; reduced credits under the ex- 
cess profits tax law; a list of new and 
increased excise taxes; and higher rates 
and lower exemptions for estate and 
gift taxes. Revised Treasury proposals 
call for a sweeping increase in excess 
profits taxes on corporations. An al- 
ternative plan by the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation would place surtaxes on indi- 
vidual incomes beginning at 6 per cent 
instead of 11 per cent, and, instead of 
levying surtax on corporation incomes, 
would increase the normal tax rate. It 
would be more drastic in its increases 
on estate, gift, and excess taxes and 
contain a longer list of excise taxes. 


CORN IN GOOD CONDITION 


An inspection of government-owned 
shelled corn stored in nearly 50,000 steel 
bins in nine Corn Belt states shows that 
it is in excellent condition, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. Reports 
from inspectors indicate that 98.8 per 
cent of the corn grades No. 3 or better— 
the minimum grade on which the loans 
were made. Present ever-normal gran- 
ary corn supplies are: 125,133,000 
bushels of shelled corn owned by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and stored in 
steel bins; 91,069,000 bushels of shelled 
corn owned by CCC and stored in county 
elevators, subterminals, and terminals; 
101,912,000 bushels of 1940 ear corn 
owned by farmers and sealed on their 
farms as security for loans; 200,212,000 
bushels of 1938-39 ear and shelled corn, 
also owned by farmers and sealed on 
farms as security. 


BUYING OF PRIVATE LAND 


“IT want to state clearly the position 
of the service with respect to tax delin- 
quent lands. The Grazing Service has 
never advocated and does not now advo- 
cate the removal from the tax rolls of 


any lands that have in the past consti- 
tuted or rightfully now constitute an 
integral part of the local tax structure. 
We recognize the obligations placed 
upon those lands in previous years and 
will do everything possible to assist the 
local governments in working out their 
land problems.”—R. H. RuTLEDGE, Di- 
rector of Grazing, Department of the 
Interior. 


U. S. FOOD STAKE 


“Even though the war stopped soon, 
it would be a long time before Europe 
would be on a self-sufficing basis in 
livestock products. After the war, a 
large part of the world will be looking 
to the United States for food. Whether 
we can give it to them may decide how 
much weight the United States will have 
at the peace councils. No, I’m _ not 
afraid of storing up too much food now. 
Remember that thousands upon thou- 
sands of our own people have never had 
enough of the right kinds of food. We 
can put the food we store to good use 
here and abroad. A part of any pro- 
gram for the defense of democracy is 
to be certain that our men, women, and 
children have enough good food to keep 
them strong and healthy.”—CLAuDE R. 
WICKARD, Secretary of Agriculture. 


PORK TO NEEDY 


Two hundred million pounds of pork 
will go annually to relief recipients if 
the present rate of distribution under 
the federal food stamp plan is main- 
tained, Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard said in a statement made on 
the second anniversary of the plan. The 
food stamp plan, he said, is now avail- 
able in communities which include half 
the population of the country, and “as 
rapidly as circumstances warrant and 
funds permit, the plan should be ex- 
tended on a national basis.” Awakened 
consciousness of nutrition needs, advice 
on improved diets, and recommendations 
for action cannot be put to use by low- 
est income families, the secretary said, 
unless they can get more and better 
food into their market baskets. 


URGES INCREASED PLANTINGS 


To avoid undue depletion of vegetable 
oil stocks and to insure ample supplies 
for defense as well as normal require- 
ments, the Department of Agriculture 
has changed provisions of the agricul- 
tural conservation program to encourage 
increased production of soybeans for oil. 
. . . To offset the effects of drought con- 
ditions which have threatened or seri- 
ously affected the entire eastern part of 
the United States, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard has made farm 
program changes to provide for greatly 
increased plantings of emergency forage 
crops. He called attention to the need 
for plantings of summer gardens and 
canning crops to offset the losses and 
reduced yields from early plantings. 
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SIX YEARS OF REA 


At the start of the seventh year of 
the federal rural electrification pro- 
gram, in May, there were approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 American farm fam- 
ilies enjoying central station electric 
service—nearly three times as many as 
in 1935—the Department of Agriculture 
reports. Since establishment of the 
Rural Electrification Administration in 
1935, REA-financed power lines alone 
have taken electricity to more than 500,- 
000 farms. During the same period, pri- 
vate utilities, largely stimulated by the 
REA program, have connected about as 
many additional farms. 


CEILING ON HIDES 


Domestic cattle hides in the United 
States are now under a price ceiling. 
Federal Price Control Administrator 
Leon Henderson recently set cattle hide 
prices at 15 cents. Top price for kip 
was fixed at 20 cents. Calf skin prices 
were established on both a Chicago and 
New York market basis, ranging from 
20.5 cents to $4.60 per hide, depending 
on weight. The action.is contrary to 
numerous resolutions approved by west- 


ern livestock associations at recent 
meetings. 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 

A bill has been dumped into the 


Senate hopper authorizing the President 
to requisition, for just compensation, 
any private property which he deemed 
it necessary to take over for defense. 
The bill has stirred heated opposition. 
Some said it meant dictatorship; others, 
that it was communistic and a socialistic 
threat to the institution of private prop- 
erty. Observers believe the bill will 
pass with considerable modification. 


CROP REPORT 


The Department of Agriculture has 
predicted that the nation’s 1941 wheat 
crop will be 910,699,000 bushels. That 
is 12 per cent higher than last year’s 
crop, and has been exceeded only six 
times in the past. Record wheat season 
was in 1915, when 1,025,000,000 bushels 
were gathered. 


SIGNS PARITY BILL 


President Roosevelt signed the joint 
congressional resolution known as _ the 
Farm Loan Bill, permitting producers 
of wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice 
—the five “basic commodities’”—to bor- 
row 85 per cent of the parity value of 
their crops. 


PUBLIC LANDS HEARINGS 


Hearings on administration of public 
lands, long sought by western stockmen, 
were scheduled recently to open in Ne- 
vada. First hearing will be held at Ely 
June 24 and 25. Another will be at Elko 
June 27 and 28. 
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MARKETS 


BIG STEERS LOSE 
PART OF RECENT GAIN 


By H. W. FRENCH 


FTER DECLINING FOR NEARLY 
eight straight weeks, prices for 
heavy fed steers at Chicago showed some 
improvement, and during the first week 
of June country owners were favored 
with an upturn of 
: 25 cents or more per 
ewt. This healthier 
tone did not prevail 
long, and the follow- 
ing week a minor 
reaction took place, 
not particularly be- 
cause of any mate- 
rially enlarged sup- 
ply, but chiefly be- 
cause buyers again 
assumed a_ bearish 
attitude in the face 
of shorter outside 
competition on the big cattle. 

There was far more stability to the 
market for yearlings and light steers, as 
all interests apparently are finding ready 
outlet for beef carcasses from such ani- 
mals. The cattle market has been acting 
strangely for some time, and in search- 
ing for a satisfactory answer to the why 
and wherefore one runs up against a 
stone wall. It certainly is not a normal 
situatiorr when heavy sausage bulls are 
worth $9 and strong weight cutter cows 
can command $7.50 to $7.75 in the face 
of strictly choice 1,500-pound fed steers 
only selling around $10.75. 

During the first week in June the 
average cost of all slaughter steers sold 
out of first hands figured $10.42 against 
$9.54 a year ago, and the weight of cur- 
rent arrivals was forty pounds heavier. 
Choice and prime grades averaged $11.30, 
or $1.05 higher than a year ago. The 
offerings varied considerably since a year 
ago in the matter of grade, and the first 
week of June the division was as follows: 
Choice and prime, 15.2 per cent; good, 
37.2; medium, 46.2; and common, 1.4. A 
year ago the choice and prime made up 
25.1 per cent; good, 47; medium, 25.9; 
and common, 2. 


° 





Order buyers were active competitors 
for steers below 1,350 pounds, and those 
with excessive weight usually had to sell 
locally. Medium and good lightweight 
steers were much below trade require- 
ments, as all interests seemed to need 
such kinds. The steer trade continued 
uneven and the price structure was sen- 
sitive in reference to the big cattle, 
although with the turn of June those 
weighing 1,400 to 1,600 pounds were 
much scarcer than a month earlier. If 
this situation continues there may be a 
brighter side to the market for heavy 
steers, especially if the trend on the 900- 
to 1,200-pound varieties is as healthy 
as expected. 


Good-to-choice beef steers from 1,100 
pounds down at mid-June were mostly 
steady to slightly easier, although some 
good -to-low-choice offerings showed 
slight upturn. On the other hand, heavier 
steers were generally 25 to 50 cents 
lower than a month earlier. Common-to- 
medium lightweights gave good account 
of themselves and for the period aver- 
aged 25 cents higher. Fed heifers were 
generally steady to 25 cents lower, but 
there was considerable fluctuation during 
the month. Good cows were mostly 
steady to strong, while common and 
medium grades showed at least 25 to 50 
cents advance, with canners and cutters 
frequently up more. All but good grades 
rested at new highs and cow supplies 
continued unusually light. Bulls hit a 
new high level and prices rose fully 25 
cents. Vealers fluctuated severely and 
often and finished steady to 50 cents 
lower, while heavy calves found a more 
uniform outlet and closed strong to 50 
cents higher. 

Late in May prime 1,158- to 1,275- 
pound fed steers landed at $13.25 to 
$13.50 and some long yearlings went at 
$12.50 to $13, with choice-to-prime 1,444- 
pound matured Nebraskas at $12.50. The 
bulk of medium-to-choice steers at that 
time made $9.25 to $11.25. Later the 
bulk moved up to a $9.75 to $11.50 level. 
There were many steers selling at the 
low time at $9.25 to $10.25 that are now 
worth $9.75 to $10.75. During the fore 
part of June a few prime long yearlings 
sold as high as $13.75 along with fin- 
ished 1,165-pound weights, but high 
choice medium weights were secured at 
$12.75 to $13 and light yearlings sold as 
high as $12.10. Choice 1,400- to 1,500- 
pound bullocks were noted at $11.50 to 
$12.75 and some 1,385-pound offerings 
fed in Indiana were included at $12. 
Strictly choice-to-prime offerings aver- 
aging 1,332 pounds sold at $13. Some 
choice 1,225-pound steers from Minne- 
sota made $11 one week and followed the 
next week at $11.65 for feed-lot mates, 
as example of how uneven the market 
developed at times. There was little ex- 
cept common at any time under $9, and 
at the period when bulk of long-fed 
heavy steers were selling at $10.50 to 
$11.25 comparable yearlings and light 
steers were taken readily at $10.75 to 
$11.75. 


Some prime heavy heifers stood out 
by themselves at $12.25 and nothing else 
was noted above $11.60, while most of 
the good-to-choice arrivals cleared at 
$10 to $11.25 and medium kinds landed 
below $9.50. The big end of the beef 
cows sold at $7.75 to $8.50, but some 
scored $8.75 and above. Cutters sold up- 
ward from $7 and strong weights went 
as high as $7.75, while only light canners 
were obtainable below $6.25. Any num- 
ber of heavy sausage bulls sold at $8.75 
to $9 and individuals even passed the 
latter figure, while lighter and medium 
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grade bulls were to be had from $8.50 
down. The vealed top was kept down to 
$12 and at times many of the most de- 
sirable lots sold at $11 to $11.50, com- 
mon-to-medium kinds making $9 to 
$10.50. Good-to-choice heavy slaughter 
calves were quoted usually at $8.50 to 
$10.50. 

Best beef steers at Omaha reached 
$11.50 and some choice 1,221 - pound 
arrivals reached $11.40, but otherwise 
practically nothing passed $11, strictly 
good and choice kinds bulking at $10 to 
$10.90 and many medium-to-good kinds 
scoring $8.75 to $10. Common offerings 
were usually taken from $8.50 down. 
Very good 1,390- to 1,460-pound consign- 
ments were sold at $10.15 to $10.25. 
Kansas City reported choice yearling and 
medium weight steers up to $11.50 and 
choice around 1,350 pound loads at $11 
to $11.40. Good-to-choice from 1,100 
pounds up bulked at $9.75 to $10.50, and 
any number of lighter weights scored 
$10.75, with some up to $11.25. No 
heavies passed $11. Common and me- 
dium grades bulked at $8 to $9.25. Many 
medium-to-good steers at Sioux City sold 
at $8.75 to $10 and top was $11.50, with 
some 1,100- to 1,300-pound kinds at 
$10.75 to $11.25, while strictly good 
1,425- to 1,600-pound arrivals were to 
be had at $10. 


S rrictLy choice mixed steer and 
heifer yearlings made $10.85 to $11.50 
at Kansas City and some at Sioux City 
$11. Heifers averaging 989 to 1,006 
pounds sold up to $11.35 at Kansas City, 
where some other long-fed loads made 
$11 to $11.25 and bulk of medium-to- 
choice offerings were taken at $8.25 to 
$10.75. Most other “River” markets re- 
ported heifers largely at $8.75 to $10.50, 
with highly finished long-feds unavail- 
able. Midwest markets reported cows 
largely at $7.25 to $8.25, with some of 
the best dry-fed kinds at $8.35 to $9 and 
canners and cutters chiefly from $5.75 
to $7. Medium-to-good sausage bulls 
bulked at $7.50 to $8.25. The big end of 
the vealers were obtained at $9 to $11, 
although some sold at $11.50 to $12. 
Buyers at Denver tried their best to 
force veal calf prices down all month, 
and because of the continued light supply 
of choice kinds had little success, so that 
the $14 top continued, although there 
were times when some concerns stopped 
at $13.50. Choice heavy calves at that 
market were selling at $11.50 to $12. 
Most of the medium-to-good sausage bulls 
at Denver sold at $8 to $8.50, although 
grassy kinds were obtainable from $7.50 
down. Many steers at that point went 
on west coast account at $9.75 to $10.50, 
usually averaging from 1,050 pounds 
down, while eastern shippers took bigger 
steers as high as $11.25. 

Just as soon as the fat-steer market 
took a turn for the better, country buy- 
ers showed more interest in fleshy steers 
as contrasted to a limited demand for 
over a month for that type. Many buy- 
ers, however, still insist on thin light 
cattle. The general stocker and feeder 
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situation at the central markets and in 
producing areas is unusually healthy, 
although prices are above a year ago. 
The price trend at the various markets 
was upward, and at Chicago sales of all 
classes on country account looked mostly 
25 cents higher around the middle of 
June as compared with a month ago. 


First cost of feeder steers at Chicago 
the first week of June figured $10.3 
against $9.24 a year ago. The average at 
Kansas City was $9.82 and $8.49, respec- 
tively, and, at St. Paul, $9.48 this year 
and $8.37 last year. For the month of 
May Chicago purchases averaged: $10.21 
against $9.29 a year ago; Kansas City, 
$10.06 and $9.18, respectively, and St. 
Paul, $9 and $8.08, respectively. Figures 
for the first five months of 1941 and 1940 
were as follows: Chicago, $9.94 and 
$8.58; Kansas City, $10.19 and $8.62; and 
St. Paul, $8.75 and $7.45. Cost of stocker 
and feeder cattle, calves excluded, at 
Chicago the last week of May at $10.33 
stood 24 cents above the cost of slaugh- 
ter steers and yearlings. 


Medium -to-choice stocker yearling 
steers at Chicago sold at $9 to $11.25, 
but top choice were absent and quotable 
upward from $12. Light feeders went at 
$9.75 to $11 and fleshy weighty replace- 
ment steers sold at $10 to $11. Some 
southwestern calves were taken at $11.90 
and others of a native type reached 
$12.50 but did not represent the high end 
of choice grade. Any number of steers 
went out of Kansas City at $9.75 to 
$11.25, although some medium-to-good 
lots were reported at $8 to $9 at one 
time as against $11.50 to $12 for choice 
steers from 500 to 900 pounds. Good-to- 
choice heifers were taken out at $9 to 
$10 and some cows reached $7.50; vealer 
calves on country account $11 to $14. 

Bulk of medium-to-good stocker and 
feeder steers at Omaha made $8.75 to 
$10.25, with some 800-pound Wyomings 
at $10.65. Many fleshy 850- to 940-pound 
animals landed at $10.15 to $10.85. 
Choice yearling steers reached $12.10, 
and others from 600 to 700 pounds were 
noted at $11.50. Medium-to-good heifers 
sold for further finishing at $8, although 
calf-weight heifers reached $10.65. Stock 
cows sold at $6.25 to $7.25. Steer calves 
scored $9.50 to $12 when weighing 300 
to 500 pounds, and some lighter calves 
reached $13.50. Sioux City reported 590- 
to 675-pound steers to country buyers at 
$11.50 to $12, while medium-to-good of- 
ferings bulked at $8.50 to $10.25. Some 
choice 400-pound steer calves topped at 
$14 and heifer calves in the same ship- 
ment made $12. Most of the medium-to- 
good replacement steers at Denver went 
at $8.50 to $10.25, with some yearlings 
up to $10.75 that were not choice, and 
fleshy heavy feeders as high as $10.85. 
Heifers went out at $10.25 down, only 
medium kinds selling below $9. Gener- 
ally steer calves went below $13 and 
heifer calves under $11, but some 100- to 
150-pound mixed calves were secured on 
country account at $13.50 to $14, with 
one lot as high as $15. 


The hog market was well supported 
despite climbing prices which at times 
could be called sensational in view of the 
prices prevalent a few months ago. Dur- 
ing the latter half of May the top at Chi- 
cago never fell below $9.15 and opened 
June with a mark of $9.60. Within two 
weeks the top was pushed to $10 not only 
at Chicago but at some of the Missouri 
River points. This price was the highest 
for June in four years and for any month 
stood the highest since July, 1938, when 
best made $10.25. Any rise above $10.25 
would put the top back to 1937 when the 
year’s top was $13.75, which in turn 
proved highest since 1926—a year when 
best reached $15. The top in June, 1940, 
was $5.75, although in July best sold at 
$7—within 75 cents of the year’s high 
mark. 


Tue hog slaughter under federal in- 
spection during May was slightly above 
a year ago and much above the five-year 
average, 1936-40. For the period from 
January through May the slaughter to- 
taled nearly 20,000,000, which was less 
than a year earlier but almost 4,000,000 
in excess of the five-year average. Hold- 
ings of pork in cold storage and packing 
establishments was larger on June 1 
than a year ago and lard holdings at 
353,737,000 pounds was a new high rec- 
ord without even counting more than 
7,000,000 pounds of rendered pork fat 
previously included with lard. 

Average cost of all hogs purchased at 
Chicago the last week of May figured 
$9.86 against $5.25 a year ago, while 
No. 3 yellow corn at that time was worth 
73.8 cents per bushel as compared with 
67.2 cents last year. One hundred pounds 
of pork was equivalent to 12.7 bushels of 
corn, against an equivalent of 7.8 bushels 
a year earlier. Packing sows made up 
5 per cent of the purchases, as con- 
trasted with 10 per cent a year ago. The 
decrease in packing sows at some of the 
other markets was hardly that large. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration from the middle of March 
through May of this year purchased 
79,933,500 pounds of frozen and cured 
pork, 43,122,830 pounds of canned pork, 
and 133,577,231 pounds of lard. Con- 
tinued buying under this program for 
June at the recent rate would swell this 
total for all pork another 96,000,000 
pounds and for lard approximately an- 
other 65,000,000 pounds. 

The Canadian Bacon Board has re- 
cently taken additional steps to insure an 
adequate supply of pork and pork prod- 
ucts for British requirements by limiting 
domestic consumption in Canada. The 
hog slaughter for distribution in the 
domestic market after May 19 is not to 
exceed the weekly average during 1940. 
Canadian consumer demand has shifted 
somewhat to pork on account of higher 
prices of other meats in relation to pork. 
Stocks of Canadian pork in cold storage 
in Canada as of May 1 totaled 68,000,000 
pounds against 69,000,000 pounds a year 
ago. Production for 1941 is estimated at 
1,230,000,000 pounds, or 16 per cent above 
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1940. After May 2 Canadian packers 
were paid an extra $1 per cwt. for all 
pork products put in cure for export. 
The heavy shipments of live hogs to the 
United States the first quarter of 1941 
was believed responsible for the price 
boost. 


Friday the 13th was not an unlucky 
day for shippers of hogs, because that 
was the time when the new high levels 
were reached, best selling at Chicago 
and some of the Missouri River markets 
at $10 as against $10.35 in Denver, $10.75 
at Portland, and $11.35 on the Los An- 
geles market. Such figures indicate with- 
out question the influence of the western 
outlet for pork products. 


Good-to-choice hogs of all weights are 
selling within a narrow spread, as all in- 
terests seemingly are after numbers. 
Slight premiums are paid for those 
around 200 to 260 pounds. Prices at Chi- 
cago at mid-June were ‘nostly 60 to 85 
cents higher than a month earlier on 
butchers, with packing sows showing 
mainly 35 to 50 cents advance. Because 
of the sharp upturn in values, the trade 
is looking for some reaction, but nobody 
is bearish on the hog situation, and after 
the spring crop report is issued in the 
near future the outlook may develop new 
strength. 


Around the middle of the month bulk 
of good-to-choice 180- to 270-pound 
butcher hogs sold at $9.65 to $9.90 and a 
few choice 190- to 220-pound offerings 
scored $9.95 to $10. Those from 270 to 
350 pounds landed at $9.50 to $9.75, and 
a few light lights cleared at $9.25 to 
$9.65. Good 360- to 500-pound packing 
sows were obatined at $8.75 to $9.15, 
with some lighter weights up to $9.35 
and a few bigger weights at $8.65 and 
below. Information on feeding pigs 
was limited at the various markets be- 
cause of the scarcity of such offerings, 
this class evidently being snapped up in 
the producing areas. 


SHEEPHOUSE trade fluctuated greatly 
during the past month and spring lambs 
which are now predominating suffered 
the widest variation. Spring lambs at 
Chicago and some of the other markets 
were mostly natives, while rangers and 
Californias were in fair volume at Mis- 
souri River markets, with Idahos form- 
ing the bulk at Denver. Condition of 
sheep and lambs on the ranges seldom 
was better than at present and range 
and pasture feed is abundant. Many of 


the sheep are being moved to summer 
ranges. 


Contracting of sheep and lambs in the 
intermountain sections is not moving 
along at a very fast gait so far, mainly 
because growers are holding for prices 
above what finishers are willing to give. 
Some fat ranch and range lambs have 
been selling out in Idaho at $10.75 to 
$11.50, while Utah reports feeder lambs 
held upward to $9 and better, with a few 
small bunches going at $9 for fall deliv- 
ery, which are estimated to run about 50 
per cent fat at delivery time. Some pur- 
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chases have been made in Colorado 
around $8.50. The movement of lambs 
out of California for the season includ- 
ing the first week of June totaled around 
357,000 head, as compared with 397,000 
the corresponding period last year. Wyo- 
ming and Montana both reported some 
sales of feeder lambs at $9, with ewe 
lambs for October delivery as high 
as $10. 


Spring lamb of a slaughter class at 
Chicago at mid-June stood 25 to 40 cents 
higher than a month earlier, but that 
does not tell the full story. The market 
went up $1 to $1.25 the first week in 
June and then declined $1 to $1.50 the 
second week of the month. Old crop 
shorn lambs were mostly steady but 
were not without sharp changes from 
week to week. Matured shorn ewes were 
largely 25 cents lower, but the supply of 
such offerings was not burdensome and 
the trade was fairly even most of the 
month. 

Strictly choice native spring lambs at 
Chicago on June 9 made $13 to $13.25, 
but on Friday the 13th best were secured 
at $11.60. These prices were identical 
with the previous week, except that 
$11.60 was the opening top and $13.25 
was the closing limit. For the month the 
bulk of good-to-choice spring lambs 
cleared at $10.50 to $12.50. The top stood 
at the highest point since 1937. Choice 
Idaho spring lambs which at one time 
reached $12.50 were to be had at $11 and 
down within the period of a single week. 
Range and fed California spring lambs 
in Omaha at mid-June were taken at $11 
to $11.25, best natives in Kansas City at 
that time making $11. 


Good-to-choice old-crop shorn lambs at 
Chicago sold up to $10, but sales were 
most numerous from $9.50 down, and at 
most of the other markets only a small 
part of the crop passed $9.25, with 
medium-to-good lots at $8 to $8.75. 
Medium-to-choice shorn ewes at Chicago 
were usually taken at $3 to $4.75, but 
some choice range ewes with three 
months’ wool growth topped at $5.50. 
Ewes at Missouri River markets sold 
largely from $4.25 down. 

Feeder buyers had access to very little 
throughout the month and sales were 
hardly comparable with a month earlier. 
After each surge upward by fat lambs, 
however, feeder inquiry developed and 
firmer prices prevailed for suitable feed- 
ing lambs, which consisted almost en- 
tirely of new crop lambs, most of which 
were from California, and sales were 
largely from $9.75 to $10.25 for good-to- 
choice kinds. 


Choice light dressed spring lambs at 
the high time sold as high as $26 on the 
eastern seaboard and comparable old 
crop lambs were reported up to $23. Ap- 
parently these prices were considered too 
high, because the demand fell off and 
wholesalers were forced to drop prices 
sharply and this in turn was reflected 
back to the live lambs, causing the sud- 
den nose dive in prices around the mar- 
ket circuit. 


CURRENT WOOL MARKET 
LACKS BRISKNESS 


By H.W. F. 


HERE WAS NO BRISKNESS TO 

the current wool market, although 
needs are known to be heavy. The ques- 
tion of delivery by manufacturers is the 
big problem, and some lines have been 
withdrawn from sale. Buyers of fabrics 
for civilian use have difficulty in securing 
close-up delivery of any type of fabric. 
Requests for bids by the government for 
17,684,000 yards of military fabrics and 
1,500,000 blankets to be opened before 
the end of June did not seem to bring 
about buying action by the mills. 


Unfilled orders for men’s wear cloth 
reported in April were large enough to 
support a record rate of activity through 
the third quarter of 1941. It is expected 
that additional orders for army mate- 
rials will be placed under the 1941-42 
appropriation. Should the rate of mill 
consumption of the first quarter of 1941 
be maintained throughout the year, con- 
sumption of apparel wool will be about 
450,000,000 pounds, scoured basis. The 
largest previously reported was 371,000,- 
000 pounds in 1918. 


Stocks of apparel wool reported by 
dealers and manufacturers and stocks of 
old clip wool on farms and ranches in 
the western states totaled 283,000,000 
pounds, grease basis, on March 29, com- 
pared with 184,000,000 pounds a year 
ago. The 1941 stocks included 85,000,- 
000 pounds afloat to United States deal- 
ers and manufacturers. Imports of ap- 
parel wool for consumption totaled 156,- 
600,000 pounds the first three months of 
1941 against 65,800,000 pounds a year 
ago and the largest for the period in 
over twenty years. Imports are likely 
to fall off in the late spring and sum- 
mer but probably will be large in the 
fall and winter of 1941-42. 

Prices received by farmers for the 
1941 wool clips are reported as 30 per 
cent above a year ago and higher than 
any time since 1929. The average price 
received by farmers on May 15 was 34.7 
cents a pound, or 7.1 cents higher than a 
year earlier. The large use of wool in 
army fabrics and increased demand for 
wool for civilian purposes are important 
factors in the increase in the prices of 
domestic wools. The average farm price 
for wool in April was 1.5 cents higher 
than in April, 1937—the previous high 
for recent years. 


The Australian Meat Board is trying 
to influence individual farmers to restrict 
sheep breeding operations for the 1941-42 
season as a result of recent British limi- 
tations on meat exports. There is some 
talk of lifting the embargo on exports of 
Merino stud rams. Drastic reduction in 
sheep numbers is not desired, because 
the productive power of Australia must 
be unimpaired so that full advantage 
may be taken of the post-war markets 
for wool and meat. 


Lambing in Australia takes place 
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chiefly during the period August through 
October. The number of lambs docked 
for the year ending March 31, 1940, was 
given as 15,674,000—an increase of 69 
per cent over 1938-39 and 25 per cent 
above the preceding five-year average. 
The number of ewes bred was placed at 
22,232,000 against 17,671,000 the preced- 
ing year and 19,897,000 the preceding 
five-year average. Sheep numbers as of 
December 31, 1939, were the largest on 
record, with a preliminary official esti- 
mate of 118,436,000 head. 

The first official estimate of wool pro- 
duction in Australia for the 1940-41 sea- 
son is 1,090,000,000 pounds, grease basis. 
This is 3 per cent less than the 1939-40 
production, which was officially revised 
upward to 1,128,000,000 pounds. The 
average production for the five seasons 
1934-35 to 1988-39 was 995,000,000 
pounds. 

During the second week of June the 
wool market at Boston was mostly very 
quiet, as most interests in the trade 
awaited action on anticipated government 
orders for wool goods. New business 
was very small on domestic and foreign 
wools. The scattered sales pointed to a 
steady price level. 

Sales of fine delaine bright fleece 
wools were quoted mostly at 42 to 44 
cents, in the grease. Combing half blood 
bright fleeces sold at 43 to 45 cents. 
Combing three-eighths and quarter 
blood bright fleeces moved in small lots 
at 46 to 47 cents. Semibright fleeces 
had little action, with asking prices for 
combing three-eighths and quarter blood 
grades ranging from 40 to 44 cents, ac- 
cording to the shrinkage. 

Territory wools were slow. A few sales 
of domestic wool were closed but outlet 
was restricted. Short-to-average French 
combing length fine territory wools in 


original bags brought $1 to $1.05, 
scoured basis. A choice lot of fine terri- 
tory running mostly staple combing 


length in original bags sold at $1.05. 
Combing three-eighths blood went at 90 
to 98 cents and combing quarter blood 
made 84 to 87 cents. 

Texas twelve months wool enjoyed a 
few calls. Most sales were on wools to 
arrive. Prices on spot and to-arrive sales 
were mostly at $1.05 to $1.08, scoured 
basis. Eight months wools were fairly 
active at firm prices, or $1.02 to $1.04 for 
greasy lines on a scoured basis, and 
scoured lots sold at $1.07 to $1.08. 

Low-grade mohair was quite active and 
firm but most grades of sorted mohair 
were very quiet and unchanged. Original 
bag mohair brought 62 to 63 cents, while 
midwest mohair sold around 55 cents. 
Oregon mohair, quoted at 58 cents in 
original bags, was quiet. 


The number of blacksmith shops de- 
creased 3,500—from 20,325 to 16,797— 
during the four-year period 1935 to 1939, 
according to the Census. Receipts, how- 
ever, were off only 3.9 per cent—from 
$23,454,000 to $22,567,000. 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


June 1, 19417 


rose, eet oo ks 60,932,000 
Cuvee Weet s , 16,569,000 
Lamb and. Mutton.......-........ 4,129,000 
rose, Pewee esos 390,775,000 
Ree Sane  MOPe ce 119,369,000 
PICeiee@ PORES -2c5:.:--50 284,438,000 
Mrscelianondd ®t 76,715,000 

RONUhe MEORIMeS 2.552 es 952,927,000 
Ty oe ee ee 353,737,000 
Proadit: POUlmry.. tacos 87,427,000 
Creamery Hutter... 2.02: 56,359,000 


* Cured or in process of cure. 


May 1, 1941 
68,135,000 
17,428,000 
4,718,000 
402,582,000 
115,867,000 
277,427,000 
79,924,000 
966,081,000 
231,074,000 
101,129,000 
17,795,000 


7 Subject to revision. 


June 1, 1940 
42,199,000 
10,994,000 

3,463,000 

260,243,000 
85,095,000 

247,237,000 
77,184,000 

726,415,000 

283,937,000 
76,904,000 
25,463,000 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 


June 16, 1941 


Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 lbs.) $10.50-12.50 


Slaughter Steers—Good 


Slaughter Steers—Good 


Slaughter Steers—Medium (750-1,300 lbs.) 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 lbs.) 


Heifers—Good-Choice 
Cows—Good 
Vealers—Good-Choice 
Calves—Good-Choice 


Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice.... 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Common-Med. 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 Ibs.)...... 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice.........................- 


Lambs—Good-Choice 


Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice....................---- 


Ewes—Good-Choice 


* Shorn. 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED 


June 16, 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)..................-...-- 


Steer—Good 


Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)...................... 


Steer—Good 
Yearling Steer—Choice 
Yearling Steer—Good 

Cow—Commercial 


Veal and Calf—Choice................................ 
Veal and Calf— Good) ..........2.2.22--0ccccscc0.-000.. 


FRESH LAMB AND MuTToN— 


Lamb—Choice (all weights).................... 


Lamb—Good 


Spring Lamb—Choice (all weights)........ 


Spring Lamb—Good 
Ewe—Good 
Ewe—Commercial 
FRESH PoRK CUTS— 


Loin—8-12 lb. average................... Ss SENN, 


* Veal. 


Slaughter Steers—Choice ( 900-1,100 Ibs.).. 


10.25-11.25 
11.50-12.50 
10.50-11.50 
9.25-10.50 
10.50-12.50 
10.00-11.75 
8.25- 9.00 
10.00-11.50 
8.50-10.50 
9.75-12.00 
7.75-10.25 
9.85-10.00 
11.00-11.60 
8.75- 9.75 
3.50- 4.50 


1941 


$16.50-18.00 


15.50-16.50 
17.00-18.50 
16.00-17.00 
17.00-18.50 
16.00-17.00 
14.00-14.50 
15.00-18.00 
14.00-17.00 


18.00-21.00 
17.00-19.00 
23.00-24.00 
22.00-23.00 
9.50-10.50 
8.50- 9.50 


21.00-22.50 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


May 15, 1941 
$11.25-13.25 
10.00-11.50 
11.50-13.25 
10.50-11.50 
8.75-10.50 
11.50-13.25 
10.25-12.00 
8.50- 9.25 
11.25-12.50 
8.00-10.00 
9.50-12.00 
7.50-10.00 
9.00- 9.20 


MEATS 


May 15, 1941 


17.00-19.00 
16.00-17.00 
17.00-19.00 
16.00-17.00 
17.00-19.00 
16.00-17.00 
14.00-14.50 
18.00-19.00 
15.00-18.00 


$ 


18.00-20.00 
17.00-19.00 
18.00-22.00 
19.00-21.00 
10.50-11.50 

9.50-10.50 


18.50-20.00 


Five-Yr. Av. 
37,323,000 
14,426,000 

2,322,000 

192,162,000 
83,013,000 

258,349,000 
68,786,000 

656,381,000 

168,197,000 
64,004,000 
41,845,000 


June 17, 1940 
$ 9.65-11.00 

8.75- 9.65 
.65-11.00 
5- 9.65 
- 8.75 
-10.00 
-10.00 
- 7.75 
)-10.00 
0- 8.50 
0-10.50 
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June 17, 1940 
$15.50-17.00 
14.50-15.50 
15.50-17.00 
14.50-15.50 
15.50-17.00 
14.50-15.50 
13.00-14.00 
14.00-15.00* 
13.00-14.00* 


20.00-22.00 
18.00-20.00 
7.00- 8.00 


12.00-13.00 


First Five Months 


1941 1940 1941 1940 

RECEIPTS— 

RN oe ee Le 1,148,876 1,021,737 5,392,869 4,972,087 

TREN sca cisco ecb iden etsnat che 498,416 554,749 2,264,023 2,329,567 

RRR cs 2 ats ea es 2,564,075 2,674,234 13,375,803 14,673,814 

DUNNE a SS 5 aoa neon san ghigest 1,927,548 2,002,113 8,202,936 8,471,386 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

MCI ee a ed Lh 447,392 405,900 2,055,452 1,816,710 

CR Ooo ie ee 176,518 226,271 809,576 881,806 

EOIN pete bn se edn te ae eer 587,409 666,283 3,490;342 3,977,639 

RONRONRNI Uso. Gece ae ree ee 853,374 917,706 3,411,006 3,578,797 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

CURT | as ste ee 227,963 187,532 1,033,905 818,559 

CON: ona cs eel eek SS 53,862 75,242 287,512 265,938 

MI eiiichincbiieiiscinabieninigeiachniintbiniesiataaite 52,756 48,025 259,965 231,011 

UNION ek ase essences as ead 154,033 168,504 674,507 616,429 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

CCR on a ec dareareas 908,000 796,000 4,074,000 3,833,000 

CI cen ca i ee 501,000 501,000 2,247,000 2,215,000 

TE staat ae ua lean raeaeeel 4,023,000 3,890,000 19,976,000 21,114,000 

GI sci clseciniininsanhieieulenitudssesnviiaamactanad 1,551,000 1,420,000 7,410,000 6,952,000 

*Exclusive of calves. +Includes stockers and feeders. 
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HIDES CONTINUE LOW 
IN IRREGULAR MARKET 
By H. W. F. 


HERE WAS A VERY IRREGULAR 

hide market recently and trading was 
quiet and in fact almost dormant at 
times. Big packer selections were listed 
below recent selling levels, and around 
the middle of June credits for take-offs 
were largely % cent lower than a month 
ago. 

Hides were prominently discussed 
when the federal price administrator 
held conferences with members of the 
hide industry. About the first of June a 
committee was selected by the Tanners’ 
Council, a group of hide dealers and 
brokers, and three members of the 
American Meat Institute and invited to 
confer on the price structure. After pre- 
liminary discussion a committee includ- 
ing one representative each from the 
upper and sole leather groups of tanners, 
one of the packers, and one from the 
hide exchange was brought together. 
Prices and differentials were discussed 
but no announcement was made public. 

Inventory accumulations were growing 
in the fear of much higher hide prices. 
The price advance early in the year had 
a tendency to unsettle the market, but 
recent markets have shown a tendency to 
sag. Packer interests in the main move 
their take-offs currently. Values are 
much above a year ago and if prices are 
set on the basis of 15 cents a pound on 
light native cow hides they would be 
well in excess of the long-time average 
level. 

Many in the trade voiced the opinion 
that hide prices were unreasonably low 
parts of last year and that recent up- 
turns were not out of line. Government 
requirements in months ahead are cer- 
tain to be large, and, with the civilian 
outlet expected to be good, the price of 
hides may be stabilized so that all inter- 
ests will have no complaint to make. 

Eastern quotations around the middle 
of June were as follows: Heavy native 
steer, 15% to 16 cents; extra light steer, 
17% cents; butt brand, 15 cents; heavy 
native cow, 16% to 17 cents; branded 
cow, 16 cents; Colorado steer, 1414 cents. 
These price quotations were mainly 4% 
to 6 cents above a year ago. Unbranded 
country hides of all weights were taken 
generally at 13% to 13% cents, but some 
selected lots brought more money. 


NEWS FROM KENTUCKY 
AND WESTERN OHIO 
By DAVID I. DAY 


OME WEEKS AGO I VISITED THE 

little southern Kentucky town of 
Franklin. I attended a big “Mule Day” 
there once and saw what was announced 
as the world’s oldest mule. Later, many 
Indiana and Illinois corn farmers took 
exception to the claim, telling me they 
knew of mules more than forty years of 


j 
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age. I never knew the truth of the mat- 
ter, but the aged hybrid made a good 
show. The folks there are still just as 
friendly and co-operative as ever. There 
are more beef cattle feeders, more inter- 
est in sheep and hogs, too, than for- 
merly. I was sorry that my schedule did 
not permit a very long stay. 

I found myself soon talking to farm- 
ers and feeders in Warren County around 
Bowling Green—a fine business center 
and educational center, too. I was some- 
what astonished at the increasing popu- 
larity of purebred Aberdeen - Angus 
cattle. Some twelve or fourteen compar- 
atively new herds of blacks have been 
started. There are two long-established 
Shorthorn herds of registered cattle and 
about three registered herds of Here- 
fords. 

Almost all the farmers with commer- 
cial beef cow herds keep the calves and 
finish them for market. A few sell thin 
cattle of 600 to 800 pounds at Evans- 
ville, Louisville, and Nashville where 
they are taken by grain farmers of the 
three adjoining northern states and 
given a higher finish before being re- 
turned to the scales. 

It is a delightful rolling and hilly 
country around Bowling Green, with a 
certain amount of river bottom acreage. 
Various pasture mixtures are popular. 
But always one or more of the following 
grasses show in the mixtures: Orchard 
grass, timothy, redtop, and bluegrass. 
And, with them, one of the clovers or 
more and alfalfa, with increasing use 
being made of Lespedeza on the hills. 
The main hays are Lespedeza and alfalfa, 
with alfalfa in the lead, evidently. One 
of the leading farmers estimated that 
from 2,000 to 4,000 acres of alfalfa will 
be seeded in the county this year. 

The main grain around Bowling Green 
is, of course, corn. The hill farmers 
grow some of their corn requirements 
and buy a great deal from their river 
bottom neighbors. From April on during 
the summer a considerable amount of 
corn is trucked in also from Indiana and 
Illinois. I asked several commercial 
cattle feeders as to their favored supple- 
ment, and about two-thirds of them 
named cottonseed meal. There are evi- 
dences, however, that the publicity given 
soybean oil meal is having an effect 
there, more of it coming into use all 
through southern Kentucky every year. 
A few are finding use for the old re- 
liable linseed oil meal, and I: saw one 
chap who was using peanut oil meal with 
nice western whiteface calves—and they 
were liking it, too. 

Commercial mineral mixtures are used 
on most farms. Some few mix their 
own using generally steamed bone meal 
and limestone. About eight years ago I 
made a combined business and pleasure 
trip to that vicinity, seeing Mammoth 
Cave—a short drive to the eastward— 
and interviewing a number of farmers. 
At that time, trench silos were increas- 
ing in popularity, but this popularity has 
waned remarkably. The 4-H Club lads 














are experimenting with an above-ground 
silo made of woven wire, lined with 
sisalkraft paper. Indications are that 
this innovation will prove successful. 
The 4-H boys are a live bunch around 
Bowling Green, and this summer are 
feeding approximately three carloads. 
About half of their calves are blacks. 
The rest are evenly divided between the 
Shorthorns and the Herefords. 


Ir was late in a pleasant evening 
when we motored across the little 
river bridge and headed out on U. S. 68 
to chat with friends in Cave City, thence 
northward through Elizabethtown to 
Louisville. 

Jefferson County in which is situated 
this largest of Kentucky cities is a real 
beef cattle country. In fact, a great 
deal of all kinds of purebred and other 
livestock is produced there and in adja- 
cent communities. It is a part of the 
country where vast amounts of distillery 
slop are fed to cattle because it is a 
feed that is convenient to get and eco- 
nomical for that locality. You will see 
a great many cattlemen using this prod- 
uct in connection with grain and cot- 
tonseed hulls. The finish obtained with 
cottonseed hulls and distillery slop is 
somewhat inferior to that obtained when 
considerable grain is included in the ra- 
tion. In fact, it is inferior even to the 
finish on the better grade of grass-feds, 
it seemed to me. However, on three 
farms, feeding Herefords from Colorado 
and northern New Mexico, the owners 
were using plenty of slop and some 
hulls, together with alfalfa hay and 
corn, plus a little barley on one of the 
places, and it was indicated by prices 
obtained at previous times that the finish 
so secured is satisfactory to the dis- 
criminating cattle buyers on the Louis- 
ville market. 

On just a very few farms was mo- 
lasses being used around Louisville, and 
then only as an appetizer on grain and 
inferior hay. In the sense that molasses 
is often fed in states farther west, its 
use is unknown in northern Kentucky. 
One man who has edged up to the top of 
the market on a couple of occasions in 
recent years said, however, he planned 
to use more of it this fall. He said he 
figured it helped materially in putting 
the final finish on baby beeves. 

Not many beef feeders use a legume 
silage there. Quite a lot of dairymen 
do. The beef fraternity around the 
Falls City like corn silage better. I 
drove 100 miles up and down the high- 
ways and byways of Louisville trade 
territory south of the Ohio River and 
my notes do not indicate the use of a 
single trench silo nor a single over- 
ground silo made of woven wire and lin- 
ing. I was just a bit astonished at 
that, too. 

No matter what kind of beef breeding 
stock a man wants he can find it around 
Louisville. Most of the feeders there 
prefer Angus or Herefords, a majority 
of them feeding whitefaces from the 
western range. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Now, for a long jump up U. S. 42 to 
Covington and over the river into Cin- 
cinnati, with the street crowds thin- 
ning somewhat in downtown “Porkop- 
ilos,” as our old friend, Henry Clay Jen- 
nings, a great Kentucky cattle feeder of 
years ago, used to refer to it and spell 
it in the days when he shipped hogs 
there by the drove. I recall he wrote 
me a letter once in which he said he 
never went up in that country except to 
make money marketing livestock or to 
lose it watching the horse races. Today 
the scene is much changed in Hamilton 
County since Jennings’ time, but there 
is still a lot of cattle and hogs grown 
in the trade territory of this interesting 
old city of more than 450,000 population. 


Straight northward we motored to 
Celina, one of western Ohio’s most pleas- 
ant towns. It is on the shore of Lake 
St. Mary’s, the largest artificial body of 
water in the state, covering about 1,600 
acres. There are no great number of 
large cattle feeders or purebred beef 
cattle around there but the farmers in 
ereat numbers feed out a few western 
range calves profitably. 

As a rule, the farmers there buy their 
feeder calves through local dealers or 
through the Wapakoneta Producers at 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. Some buy direct 
from Kansas City. Practically all the 
cattle are fattened on corn, a variety of 
hays, corn fodder, and all the various 
common supplements are used. There 
seem to be very few silos in use in that 
entire locality, so most of the cattle are 
fed out without silage. I saw two or 
three farms where considerable use was 
nade of corn silage, and there may be 
farms using legume silage which I did 
not see. Not a trench silo was seen and 
not a farmer interviewed who had used 
nolasses for beef feeding recently. 


Someone gave me a copy of a nice 
little booklet—a purebred livestock di- 
‘ectory of Mercer and Auglaize counties 
ind a very interesting and informative 
ece of printed matter which may be 
used profitably as a pattern in scores of 
ther sections in the United States. I 
canned it with great interest, advertis- 
ing and all—for like most such direc- 
tories the advertisers evidently paid the 
‘reight. 

A large part of Kentucky and Ohio 
ad needed rain during May and the first 
lays of June; but, in mid-June when I 
nvaded these states, the rain was falling 
early everywhere, and some few folks, 
eing hard to please, were predicting too 
nuch moisture. Indeed, much hay was 
iown in the rain and wheat ready for 
arvest was suffering some damage. 
Next installment, I will tell more about 
‘hio and of what Ohio farmers are 
thinking this summer. 


Property taxes, once the main source 
f revenue for state governments, now 
epresent only 6 per cent of state col- 
ections, according to the Census. 
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THIS FALL 
BACA GRANT HEREFORDS 


OF COURSE 
Write or see us early 


SAN LUIS VALLEY LAND AND CATTLE COMPANY 


CRESTONE, COLORADO 
ALFRED M. COLLINS, President 


Whoever Wins the War 


HIS country has a job cut out for it. That job is 

to supply food and fiber to better maintain our 

army and civilian population and be ready to sup- 
ply the eventual demand from Europe. 


Cattlemen continue to seek the shortest and most 
economical route to our home markets through their 
own co-operative selling agencies, represented by 21 
sales units of the 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 
160 N. LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 














Best for the West 
John Clay & Company 


Livestock Commission Merchants 










With our own houses at the leading CENTRAL MARKETS in 
the East, manned by experienced salesmen, the Western Stock- 
man is offered service that cannot be excelled. We do not hesi- 
tate to forward shipments from one market to another if in our 
opinion it is to your interests to do so. 


LOCATED AT: 
Chicago Omaha St. Joseph Kansas City 
East St. Louis South St. Paul Sioux City Fort Worth 
San Antonio Ogden Denver 


The Central Markets Provide Keen Competition 


















LIVESTOCK IN ALASKA* 
By I. M. C. ANDERSON, 


Alaska Ex- 
Extension 


Animal Husbandman, 
periment Station and 
service. 


UR LIVESTOCK PROJECTS IN 

Alaska are dairy cattle, sheep, and 
hogs. I believe there is an opportunity 
to do some work with beef cattle on 
some of the islands to the southwest. 
Our beef cattle are located on Kodiak 
and adjacent islands and run on the 
range the year round. The winter feed 
is mostly along the coast. The cattle 
winter on beach rye which grows just 
above high tide and the kelp which is 
washed in during high tide. They seem 
to get by the winter in pretty good 
shape, provided they are not caught by 
the tide or killed by the Kodiak bear. 
Very little supplemental feeding is done. 
However, I believe that a little cotton- 
seed cake could be profitably fed during 
the late winter. There is plenty of range 
available during the summer months. 
The carrying capacity on an annual basis 
is governed by the amount of beach rye 
available for winter feed. 

As yet I have not visited Chirikof 
Island where approximately 1,000 head 
of cattle have developed without the 
assistance of man from a herd of five 
or six cows and a bull placed there some- 
time in the late 1880’s. These cattle run 
wild and are killed the same as wild 
game and some of them used for beef 
by the whaling vessels. The man who 
now claims ownership of these cattle 
by virtue of the fact that he owns the 
lease on the island, killed 270 bulls in 
one summer. He states that these cattle 
have distributed themselves to various 
sections of the island and that they have 
developed characteristics based on differ- 
ences in environmental conditions. 

Several attempts have been made to 
slaughter these cattle for delivery to 
some of the other islands but so far 
with very little success. The coast of the 
island is surrounded by shallow water 
which makes the landing of large boats 
impossible and small boats can be oper- 
ated only in absolute calm. There are of 
course no cold storage facilities on the 
island. 

Last summer when I was on Kodiak 
Island I saw some cattle that were sup- 
posed to be descended from old Russian 
stock. They were brown in color, with 
some white markings. The general con- 
formation was similar to that of the 
Shorthorn and they were a little shorter 
of leg than one would expect from cattle 
that had probably had a cross of Hol- 
stein or Jersey. They were well covered 
over the loin and the hindquarters were 
well developed. Except in color, they 
were fair-looking beef animals. 

The interior of Alaska has some possi- 
bilities for sheep and cattle production 
on a small scale. The range seems to be 
better adapted to sheep than cattle. The 





*Reprinted from “Extension Animal Husband- 
man,” a Department of Agriculture quarterly. 
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handicap of having to store winter feed 
in a silo makes production costs high. 
The continual cold weather makes hous- 
ing important, although I think this 
point has been overstressed in most sec- 
tions. 


Our dry dairy stock at Matanuska has 
access to an open shed which the ani- 
mals use during storms. They seem to 
be content to sleep in the open except 
during severe winter storms. The sheep 
at the Matanuska Station have wintered 
in the open the last two seasons, but they 
have an old hay shed that acts as a wind- 
break and affords a dry place in which 
to lie down. 


The livestock industry in Alaska is 
moving forward slowly but I believe on 
a constructive basis. More than half our 
total cattle population consists of dairy 
cows. About half of these are Guernseys 
in the Matanuska Valley. The commer- 
cial dairymen of the territory use mixed 
herds of Guernseys and Holsteins, but 
the trend seems to be toward Guernseys. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


EAT AND EGG RATIONS AVAIL- 
able to urban consumers in Fin- 
land are perhaps not more than one-fifth 
of normal consumption, according to 
“Foreign Crops and Markets.” Fat ra- 
tions are estimated at one-half of pre- 
war needs; sugar, two-thirds; bread and 
flour, one-third. Potatoes and fish are 
not rationed. . . . In the Netherlands it 
appears that rations of bread, flour, and 
cereals are not much below pre-war con- 
sumption but quality has deteriorated. 
Sugar ration is one-half of pre-war con- 


sumption; fats, one-half; meat, one- 
third; eggs, one-half. Fresh milk sup- 
plies are well maintained. . . . In Bel- 


gium, bread, flour, and cereals are ra- 
tioned at about one-half of peace-time 
consumption; meat and fat, between 
one-fourth and one-third of normal. 
However, the population in urban and 
industrial centers are unable to obtain 
full allotments. . . . According to an 
announcement on June 1, clothing, cloth, 
and footwear have been rationed in the 
United Kingdom as of that day. . 
Swiss authorities are reported to be con- 
sidering banning consumption of meat, 
fish, poultry, and game for two days a 
week. 


MEAT PRODUCTION CUT 


War developments during 1940 cut off 
7 per cent of the meat production in 
packing plants in Argentina, compared 
with 1939, according to “Foreign Crops 
and Markets.” Total production was 
2,150,000,000 pounds. Approximately 85 
per cent, or 1,831,000,000 pounds of pro- 
duction was beef, which showed a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent compared with 1939 


and was the smallest in four years. 


Mutton and lamb production increased 12 
per cent to 218,000,000 pounds, while 


pork increased 3 per cent to 101,000,000 
pounds. Argentina normally exports 
about 25 per cent of the beef produced, 
35 per cent of the mutton and lamb, and 
less than 25 per cent of the pork. 


TO RESTRICT SHEEP BREEDING 


As a result of the recent British limi- 
tation of meat imports, the Australian 
Meat Board is trying to influence individ- 
ual farmers to restrict sheep-breeding 
operations for the 1941-42 season, accord- 
ing to information reaching the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. There 
is some talk of lifting the embargo on 
exports of Merino stud rams... . First 
official estimate of wool production in 
Australia for the season 1940-41 is 
1,090,000,000 pounds, greasy basis. This 
is only 3 per cent less than production 
in 1939-40, which has officially been re- 
vised upward to 1,128,000,000 pounds. 
The average production for the five sea- 
son’s, 1934-35 to 1938-39, was 995,000,000 
pounds. 


LIMITS PORK DISTRIBUTION 


The quantity of pork distributed in 
the Canadian market is being limited to 
the weekly average sold in 1940. The 
restriction is being applied to safeguard 
the supply of bacon for Britain. The 
action, according to the Canadian Bacon 
Board, “will not result in any serious 
shortage in the domestic market, since 
domestic distribution is being curtailed 
only to the level of 1940, during which 
year the consumption of pork was well 
above average of recent years.” 


WHALE MEAT IN CANS 


Canning of whale meat constitutes a 
new industry being developed in New- 
foundland, we read in National Pro- 
visioner. The meat, described as tender 
and tasty, is considered a delicacy. It 
has long been recognized as a food but 
has not previously been accepted for 
general consumption in North America 
except by the Eskimos. Canning of seal 
meat is also steadily on the increase. 





BRITAIN HAS FEED SHORTAGE 


Three hundred thousand head of beef 
and dairy cattle in Britain will be 
slaughtered within the next few weeks 
because of a shortage of cattle feed, 
according to R. S. Henderson, British 
minister of agriculture. It is estimated 
that 5 per cent, or about 170,000 of 
Britain’s dairy cattle will be included 
among the animals killed. 


LIVESTOCK SOLD BY HEIGHT 


It is a peculiarity of Nicaraguan prac- 
tice that no calves are slaughtered, and 
veal is unknown in the retail meat mar- 
ket, according to Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Another practice there is to 
sell live animals on the basis of height 
rather than on a weight basis. 
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WESTERN LIVESTOCK 
AND RANGE CONDITIONS 


ESTERN RANGES HAVE THE 
best supply of feed in many years 
and condition of ranges is the highest 
since 1926, acording to the Denver re- 
gional livestock office of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Cattle and sheep 
have made good gains and show the 
highest June 1 condition since 1930. 
Moisture conditions are generally good 
and, with June rains, summer feed pros- 
pects are favorable. A few areas that 
were dry during April and early May 
have received ample rain to make good 
range feed. Cool weather delayed maxi- 
mum growth of feed on some lower 
ranges. The feed on some higher ranges 
has been delayed by storms and cool 
weather. Moisture and feed conditions in 
the southern Great Plains and the South- 
west are the best in many years. 
Montana has good feed, with improved 
moisture conditions. North Dakota has 
the best range feed in years, with ample 
moisture to make summer feed. South 
Dakota has good range and pasture feed. 
Wyoming ranges are good and were 
improved by May and early June rains. 
Nebraska ranges and pastures are good, 
with recent rains giving needed moisture. 
Kansas pastures are the best since 1931, 
with ample moisture in western sections. 
Oklahoma pastures are the best in many 
years, with an abundance of moisture. 


- Texas has very good feed over the entire 


state, and moisture conditions are ex- 
cellent. New Mexico ranges are the best 
in nineteen years of record, with an 
abundance of moisture. Idaho ranges 
were improved by May rains and have 
favorable summer feed prospects. Wash- 
ington ranges and pastures are the best 
in many years, with excellent moisture 
conditions. Oregon ranges are very good, 
with May rains making the best summer 
feed prospects in years. Utah ranges 
show the highest condition since 1926, 
with ample moisture for summer and 
fall feed. Nevada range feed is good, 
with generally favorable summer feed 
prospects. Arizona ranges are the best 
in many years, with good summer feed 
assured. California pastures and ranges 
are excellent, with a good crop of dry 
feed on lower ranges and very good feed 
in late mountain ranges. Feed on des- 
ert ranges for fall and winter use has 
generally made a good growth. 

The condition of ranges on June 1 was 
93 per cent, compared with 89 per cent 
on May 1, 87 per cent a year ago, and 
the ten-year (1931-40) average of 81 per 
cent. 

Cattle on western ranges continued 
to gain during May and are in very good 
condition—the highest in many years. 
Winter and spring death losses were very 
light. There is generally a good crop of 
calves that are making very good growth. 
There is a strong demand for stocker and 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


feeder cattle, with a limited supply for 
sale. With good feed in areas that re- 
duced cattle numbers during the drought 
years, there is a tendency to restock by 
holding the natural increase. The spring 
movement of cattle from the Southwest 
has been smaller than last spring. There 
has been a strong demand for cattle on 
the Pacific coast, with considerable buy- 
ing east of the main range to meet this 
demand. 


Sheep and lambs continued to make 
good gains during May and are in excel- 
lent condition. Both early and late lambs 
developed well with good feed. Weather 
conditions were generally favorable for 
late lambing, with only limited local 
losses during May storms. The late lamb 
crop was generally good in the northern 
states and Texas. The California early 
lamb movement to the end of May was 
about 15 per cent less than in 1940. The 
early lamb crop in the Northwest has 
made good gains. Idaho early lambs 
were moving in fair volume by early 
June and showed good weight and finish. 
The Texas movement of early lambs and 
yearlings during April and May were 
about 25 per cent less than for the same 
months in 1940, with prospects for a 
fairly heavy June movement. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


TOCKER AND FEEDER ANIMALS 

may now be shipped out of public 
markets at rates equal to 85 per cent 
of the fat animal rates. In May, 1940, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rejected the carriers’ plea that the 
feeder rate be applied only when stock 
was shipped by rail after it was fat. 
This proposal was opposed by shippe1 
representatives who insisted that the 
feeder rate be made general—a view 
sustained by the ICC. In November, 
1940, tariffs, supposed to be in accord 
with the decision, were issued. These 
tariffs were found by Chas. E. Blaine, 
of Phoenix, Arizona, counsel for the two 
national livestock organizations — the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and the National Wool Growers’ 
Association—to contain a provision pre- 
venting shipments from public markets 
at the 85 per cent rate ordered to apply 
on feeders. Objection to that provision 
was made, and the ICC on May 6 sus- 
tained the objection requiring that the 
85 per cent rate apply on feeder live- 
stock shipped out of markets. 


ISSUE MARGARINE STANDARD 


The definition and standard of identity 
for oleomargarine, based on findings of 
fact from public hearings, has been pro- 


Our appreciation to everyone who took time off 
to follow the second annual Colorado 
Hereford Breeders’ Tour 
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No successful beef cattle 
herd has been built in a day. 
Character—that indescriba- 
ble quality that spells suc- 
cess—comes only through 
years of intelligent con- 
structive work. 


You find it at its 
best in 
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mulgated by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Oleomargarine may contain, 
under the definition and standard, ren- 
dered fat, oil or stearine from cattle, 
sheep, swine, or goats; any vegetable 
food fat or oil; any combination of 
above (in certain proportions); milk, 
skim milk, cream or dried skim milk and 
water; artificial coloring; sodium ben- 
zoate or benzoic acid; vitamin A as a 
fish liver oil or a concentrate; artificial 
flavoring diacetyl; lecithin, butter, and 
salt. Finished oleomargarine must con- 


District of Columbia, Miss Erma Francis, 
Kensington High School, Buffalo, New 
York, won the championship title in the 
1941 annual national meat poster con- 
test conducted by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. The theme of 
the contest was, “Meat and the Nation.” 
“Strong, healthy bodies will help Amer- 
icans to preserve their great democracy,” 
Miss Francis asserted in her statement. 
“Therefore, we find that an adequate 
diet with meat has become a necessity. 
Meat is not only ‘tops’ in Army camps, 


tain not less than 80 per cent fat. 






























but it is the favorite in the factory. If 
we were to look into the lunch box of 
Mr. Average Worker, there is no doubt 
that we would find meat in one form or 
another. It is the food of the nation.” 


MEAT POSTER ARTIST 


Competing in a field of high school 
students from forty-one states and the 
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This National Live Stock and Meat Board chart shows the relative amounts of 
iron in different foods and brings out the importance of meat as a source of iron. 
The Board stresses the fact that in considering the minerals needed in the human 
body, iron is of especial importance. It ranks first among all nutritive elements as 
a blood builder. The penalty for an insufficient iron supply is a condition known as 
nutritional anemia, characterized by fatigue, digestive disorders, and other symp- 
toms. Nutrition authorities assert that foods rich in iron must be added to the diet 


at six months of age or earlier and continued throughout life. The adult requires 
at least twelve milligrams of iron daily. 


; 28 


WINS MEAT ESSAY CONTEST 


Winner of the championship title in 
the national meat essay contest for col- 
lege and university home economics stu- 
dents, sponsored by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, is Miss Mary 
Celestine Martin, of Mount Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas. The theme 
of the contest was “Meat and the Na- 
tion.” It was designed to stress the 
value of meat in the diet of civilians and 
among soldiers and sailors. In calling 
attention to the importance of meat in 
the diet, the author points out that this 
food product is the foundation upon 
which the meal is based and that it is 
rich in the essential food elements. She 
states that, in addition to being rich in 
protein and certain vitamins, especially 
the members of the B group—thiamine, 
riboflavin, and nicotinic acid—meat is a 
good source of fat and of certain min- 
erals, such as copper, phosphorus, and 
iron. The author also points out that 
“meat is not a luxury item—it is an in- 
dispensable necessity. The proteins, fats, 
minerals, and vitamins of meat are ready 
to help defend America by making 
Americans stronger.” 





STOCKMEN TO RECEIVE $586,000 


The Supreme Court on May 26 handed 
down its fifth decision in the Kansas 
City livestock commission rate case. 
This final decision was in favor of the 
government and will result in a refund- 
ing of $586,000 to producers and feed- 
ers of livestock. That sum is the dif- 
ference between the amount collected 
by the commission men from 1933 to 
1937 and that which would have been 
collected under the rates prescribed in 
an order issued by Secretary Wallace on 
June 14, 1933. The case originated 
eleven years ago in an order of inquiry 
issued April 7, 1930, by Secretary Hyde 
to determine the reasonableness of the 
rates then being charged by the com- 
mission men operating on the Kansas 
City market. During the course of this 
long-drawn-out litigation, a three-judge 
statutory court sitting in Kansas City 
rendered four decisions. The Supreme 
Court heard five arguments and ren- 
dered five decisions. 


COVER PICTURE 


Last month’s cover picture—a brand- 
ing scene—was credited to William B. 
Wright, Deeth, Nevada. This was a 
mistake. The credit line should have 
read, Charles J. Belden, Pitchfork, Wyo- 
ming. . . . This month’s cover shows a 
scene near Magdalena stock driveway in 
the Magdalena grazing district. In the 
Southwest a cattleman often spends 
thousands of dollars on one water-hole. 
Without water, range is useless. The 
livestock industry in New Mexico and 
Arizona owes its existence to the stock- 
man’s relentless ingenuity in developing 
and conserving the limited water supply. 
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SMALL CO-OPS RETURNING 


Many stockmen will recall the era sev- 
eral decades ago when the small co- 
operative livestock shipping associations 
flourished. They dealt mainly in hogs. 
That was just before the advent of 
trucks. When the trucks came, most of 
the shippers went back to shipping 
single-handedly. Some of the organiza- 
tions, however, did continue their co- 
operative service, and recently, we read 
in National Live Stock Producer, “efforts 
have been directed toward re-establish- 
ing these organizations and maintaining 
closer personal contacts with livestock 
producers which will enable them better 
to understand the ever-changing methods 
of selling and their value to the pro- 
ducer himself.” 


BRAVE BATTLE OF ATLANTIC 


Among the many refugees who have 
braved the menacing waters between 
the embattled British Isles and the 
peaceful shores of America are two 
magnificent, prize-winning Clydesdale 
geldings. Consigned to Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, they were shipped aboard a 
freighter which, according to best infor- 
mation, was torpedoed by Nazi subma- 
rines when about 1,500 miles out from 
Glasgow. Though badly damaged, the 
ship managed to limp those dangerous 
1,500 miles back to Glasgow. Here the 
precious geldings were returned to their 
original owners until they boarded a 
second ship a week or so later. This 
ship started out but was forced to put 
back into port because of boiler trouble. 
‘Putting out to sea a second time, this 





Pictured here are the two Clydesdale geldings with their owner, Thos. E. 


Wilson, of Wilson & Co., Chicago packers. 
by him to join the stable of the internationally known Wilson six-horse hitch. Sir 
James, the gelding on the right, is rising six and weighs approximately an even 
ton. He will be used as the nigh wheel horse in the Wilson six-horse team. Sir 





ship sighted a submarine but drove it 
off with depth bombs. Finally, after 
seven long weeks of anxious waiting, 
representatives of Wilson & Co. met the 
ship at St. Johns in New Brunswick, 
Canada, and received the two fine young 
geldings. In spite of the dangerous 
trip, the horses were in fine condition. 


NO MOSQUITO CURE-ALL 


The pesky mosquito is a perennial 
subject of inquiries received by ento- 
mologists of the Department of Agri- 
culture. As summer rolls around, camp- 
ers, picnickers, and porch sitters hope 
that “this year” a cure-all has been dis- 
covered for one of man’s most torment- 
ing insect pests. There are many sug- 
gested short cuts to wipe out mosqui- 
toes, but federal entomologists advise 
that these mosquitoes do not yield to the 
waving of a wand. Carefully planned 
action against the breeding places is the 
only dependable control measure. This 
should be supplemented, however, by 
thorough screening and the use of 
sprays and such repellents as oil of 
citronella, 


GRADING ORDINANCE FAILS 


A proposed compulsory federal meat- 
grading ordinance in New York City re- 
cently was turned down by the City 
Council with a vote “not to consider.” 
Fifteen thousand business_ establish- 
ments, handling annually the carcasses, 
say, of 560,000 beef animals, 550,000 
calves, 2,170,000 lambs, and over 100,000 
sheep, would have been affected by the 
measure. 


These royal Scotch horses were ordered 


Alec, on the left, is rising four and weighs approximately 1,900 pounds. 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
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See FAIRBURY, the mill that 
pumps in Lighter Breezes—yet, 
is under perfect control in 
Stiffest Gales! No other has all 
the same patented features, 
That’s why it’s the lightest- 
running, longest-lasting at the 
very low price. Cheapest by 
the year. 


EIZLILISE WRITE for free book, prices and 
full details. See your local windmill dealer or pump 
man. 


FAIRBURY WINDMILL CO. 


Dept. A-5 Fairbury, Nebr. 


Pueblo gets her 
first railroad 


It was in 1872. D&RG 
tracks had crawled south 
from Denver until they 
joined together Colorado’s 
two largest cities. A his- 


toric day. 


By 1872 this bank had 
shared in the growth of the 
west for 10 years. 


Member Federal Deposit 
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L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 


men of the West. 


Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 





Haley-Smith Cattle Co. 


A. A. Smith, President 


Registered 
Herefords 


Sterling, Colorado 





COMPETITION 


Competition is the life of trade—and the 
genuine competition afforded on the Central 
Livestock Market is your guarantee that your 
livestock will sell at its full market value. 
At the Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, there 
is always active competition in bidding on 
livestock, because, in addition to four national 
packers, there are many large and small in- 
dependent packers who depend upon the open 
market for their cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, 
and lambs. Your commission man sorts and 
grades consignments of livestock so that each 
grade and class brings the highest market 
price. 

This is the sort of competition that you 
want when it comes time to cash your live- 
stock. You want to sell on an open market 
where there are a number of buyers for each 
grade and class you have to sell. 

For best results, and a more stable market, 
consign ALL shipments to the Open Market! 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 


“The Great Western Market”’ 





The Turner 
Dehorning Chute 





A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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FINDINGS IN SMUT DISEASE 


Investigation in stock poisoning as a 
result of feeding smutty grasses, con- 
ductéd by George W. Fischer, plant 
pathologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, reveals that the most common 
race of the smut-producer is the one on 
the weedy annual cheat grass, widely dis- 
tributed in the Pacific Northwest. Of 
the economic grasses, the most suscep- 
tible to this cheat grass race of the 
smut disease is wild rye. Another of 
the smut-disease races common in the 
Pacific Northwest is that on the soft 
chess grass—a race which is also quite 
virulent on wild rye, also an economic 
species of grass. Fischer published these 
findings after gathering forty-four col- 
lections of the grass-smut disease as it 
appeared on thirty-six kinds of grass, 
including witchgrass, brome grass, wild 
rye (lyme grass), fescue, squirrel tail, 
and allied grasses. He tested out each 
smut-disease collection to determine 
what kinds of grass would be attacked. 
As a result, he found that he could rec- 
ognize eight races of the smut-disease 
organism. 


MINIMUM RATE DECISION 


The United States Supreme Court re- 
cently upheld a contention of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that it had 
the power to prescribe minimum freight 
rates higher than necessary to produce 
a profit if it is necessary to promote 
the financial prosperity of the carrier 
“by preventing a ruinous rate war,” 
according to an Associated Press item. 

The commission had directed railroads 
to charge 28.5 cents a hundred pounds 
for transporting certain products from 
Portland and Seattle to territory center- 
ing about Spokane. Several railroads 
had sought a 25-cent rate in order to 
compete with water and truck trans- 
portation. The ICC’s decision held that 
the 25-cent rate would yield some mar- 
gin over full costs but that a 28.5 cent 
charge would promote the financial sta- 
bility and prosperity of the railroads. 


HEREDITY POTENT IN 


SCREWWORMS 
Heredity is apparently more important 
than environment in the screwworm. 


Artificially reared screwworms, after 100 
generations of inbreeding—during which 
they had no opportunity to attack a 
living animal and had never seen or 
smelled a wound—were attracted to ani- 
mals just as readily as their great- 
grandcousins in nature who had never 
lived in captivity. The screwworm is the 
maggot stage of a fly that in nature re- 
produces and feeds only in wounds of 
living, warm-blooded animals. A chem- 
ical effective against screwworms is 
diphenylamine, the best screwworn 
remedy known as yet. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS VACCINE 


An improved method of immunizing 
horses against encephalomyelitis (sleep- 





ing sickness of horses) by intradermic 
vaccination is described in a report is- 
sued by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Former 
methods gave rise to some undesirable 
reactions and in some cases, it was re- 
ported, caused death, but injection of 
the vaccine into the skin has yet to re- 
veal unfavorable results. The report esti- 
mates that about 1,000,000 animals re- 
ceived vaccination last year. Favorable 
results of the bureau’s studies on intra- 
dermic vaccination led to the wide adop- 
tion of this improved method during the 
latter part of 1940. 


NEW LIVESTOCK MARKET 


The Sioux City Stock Yards recently 
announced the establishment of a new 
livestock market at Butte, Montana, 
which will operate under the name of 
the Butte Public Stock Yards. This yard 
is now under construction and will be 
ready for operation some time in July. 
It will be complete in every detail and 
will give western Montana its own cen- 
tral public market. Date of opening of 
this new market has not as yet been 
fixed, according to G. N. Silknitter, 
president of the Sioux City Stock Yards 
Company. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 


Poultry production, largely a side line 
on the country’s farms, is one of Amer- 
ica’s great $1,000,000,000 industries. Re- 
sults of the 1940 census show that 
5,150,055 farms had 377,349,155 chickens 
on hand. Egg production in 1939 totaled 
2,391,091,510 dozen. This is more than 
eighteen dozen per capita of population. 
At 25 cents per dozen, the egg crop 
alone would be $600,000,000, in addition 
to the cash value of 660,000,000 chick- 
ens raised. 


PIONEER CATTLEMAN DIES 


Death claimed another pioneer cow- 
boy cattleman and rancher when B, W. 
Bridges, of Anchor, Wyoming, passed 
away April 20, 1941, due to a weak heart 
and a stroke.. Bridges was a booster for 
the cow country. Born at Carrollton, 
Missouri, he was seventy years of age. 
He came to Wyoming in 1890. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR THE FARM. Copies 
of this bulletin—FB 1858—may be ob- 
tained free from the Office of Infor- 
mation, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. In addition to 
facts on types of motors for various 
purposes, ways of installing and con- 
necting to machines, and care, the 
bulletin provides fundamental facts 
that should help the farmer and 
rancher become well informed in the 
use of these so-called “wired men.” 
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EFFECTS OF FEEDING EWE LAMBS DuR- 


ING THEIR FIRST WINTER, by Alma C. 
Esplin, Milton A. Madsen, and Ralph 
W. Phillips. Published by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. The booklet shows that greater 
gains were made by lambs given spe- 
cial feed in their first winter, but that 
most of this advantage was lost on the 
range the following summer; that 
greater yields of unscoured and 
scoured wool were obtained from the 
lambs that were farm-fed; that the 
staple was longer in them and that 
the death losses were fewer. 


CONSERVATION PRACTICES FOR THE RANGE 


LANDS OF THE SOUTHERN GREAT 
PLAINS. This new range conservation 
bulletin was prepared by J. S. Mc- 
Corkle and Tom Dale of the Soil Con- 
servation Service at Amarillo, Texas, 
in collaboration with other technicians 
of the Service. It sets forth recom- 
mendations regarding the appropriate- 
ness of various practices for the dif- 
ferent types of range land found on 
the southern Great Plains and condi- 
tions under which the practices are 
most applicable. “The most important 
conservation practice for range lands 
is the adjustment of grazing, to bring 
about a proper balance between the 
amount of vegetation consumed by 
livestock and that left to protect the 
soil and produce future crops,” the 
bulletin states. Copies of the bulletin 
are available upon request from the 
Offiice of Information of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or the regional office of the 
Soil Conservation Service, Amarillo, 
Texas. 


WEATHER AND PLANT-DEVELOPMENT 


DATA AS DETERMINANTS OF GRAZING 
PERIODS ON MOUNTAIN RANGE. De- 
partment of Agriculture Technical 
Bulletin No. 686. Address Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Price 10 cents. The purpose 
of this bulletin is “(1) to outline the 
normal trend in the seasonal develop- 
ment of some important range forage 
plants at different altitudinal zones; 
(2) to indicate the fluctuations in the 
seasonal development of the plants in 
these zones from year to year; (3) 
to indicate the important climatic 
factors related to these fluctuations; 
and (4) to outline how this knowl- 
edge may be applied in the determina- 
tion and adjustment of the opening 
grazing periods on mountain ranges. 
The study on which the bulletin is 
based was conducted from the Great 
Basin branch of the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion and covered the greater part of 
Ephriam Canyon on the Wasatch 
Plateau in central Utah.” 


How To KErep AND INCREASE BLACK 


GRAMA ON SOUTHWESTERN RANGES, 
Department of Agriculture Leaflet 
No. 110. For sale by Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price 5 cents, 
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LETTERS (CONTINUED) 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


of our free American way of life. Don’t 
console yourselves by saying “it can’t 
happen here,” for it is happening here 
right now. Every step we take leads 
us further on the way. 

We will soon have a national debt of 
from $75,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000, 
with a defense program for us and Eng- 
land that will pile up taxes so high that 
profits will not take care of the expense, 
and on top of our heavy defense load 
the President has notified Congress that 
there must not be any relaxation in our 
social and benevolent activities. There- 
fore the hill will finally become so steep 
that we cannot make the grade. 

To show you what might happen: 
One of the senators, a radical New 
Dealer, introduced two bills in the last 
Congress which had they become laws 
would have taken the bark off a tree. 
They would have given the President 
power to confiscate people’s money and 
lend it to the government at 1 per cent 
interest; the President would also have 
had the power to tell you how much to 
lend the government, and failure to com- 
ply with his demand would have sub- 
jected you to a fine of $10,000 or five 
years in prison or both. This could 
happen. 

I am opposed to a one-man war. If 
the President will put his war policy 
before Congress and with full discus- 
sion they, by a majority vote, accept it, 
I will go along with him. That is the 
Democratic way and that is what he says 
he is fighting to preserve. The other is 
the Hitler way, which he says he is 
fighting to prevent. 

The following quotations are as true 
today as when spoken by the two great 
Americans. They express the way we 
used to believe. 

Abraham Lincoln once said in an ad- 
dress to the people: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable; it is positive good in 
the world. That some people should be 
rich shows that others may become rich; 
and hence it is just encouragement to 
industry and enterprise. Let not him 
who is houseless pull down the house of 
another; but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own will be safe from 
violence when built.” 

President Coolidge said in vetoing 
farm legislation: 

“Clearly this legislation involves gov- 
ernmental fixing of prices. It gives the 
proposed federal board almost unlimited 
authority to fix prices on the designated 
commodities. This is price fixing, fur- 
thermore, on some of the nation’s basic 
foods and materials. 

“Nothing is more certain than that 
such price fixing would upset the normal 
exchange relationship existing in open 
markets and that it would finally have 
to be extended to cover a multitude of 
other goods and services. Government 
price fixing, once started, has alike no 
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justice and no end. It is an economic 
folly from which this country has every 
right to be spared.” 

I am wondering if the President has 
that kind of democratic mind when he 
says we are fighting to preserve Democ- 
racy. I am afraid not.—CHAs. E. COoL- 
LINS, Kit Carson, Colo. 


WELCOME MOISTURE 


We are having the wettest season 
known to the people in this section. 
Grass and weeds are six to ten inches 
high; all stock is doing fine. We had a 
wet winter, with some loss in cattle on 
account of bog. Sheep wintered unusually 
well, but sheepmen report the worst loss 
ever known from coyotes, and hundreds 
of coyotes are being trapped; but seems 
the trappers are unable to keep them 
down. One trapper has adopted a plan 









this spring of going into the dens and 
destroying the litters, and I believe this 
will have more affect than just trapping. 
Cattle are selling unusually well—year- 
ling steers bringing $42 to $50, or 10 
cents; mixed bunches, $60 to $72, some 
calves thrown in. Crops are looking fine, 
although planting is late on account of 
so much moisture. The calf crop is 
about 50 per cent, but the extra weight 
will more than make up the shortage in 
numbers.—JOE MANGUM, San Juan 
County, N. M. 


FUTURE FARMERS COMMENDED 


Owing to the very unusual amount of 
rain this spring, all ranges are much bet- 
ter than they have been for years, and 
stock of all kinds is doing exceptionally 
well. Just now the Eastern Oregon Stock 
Show is on, and there is a very fine lot 
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RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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of stock. Most of the stock is the prop- 
erty of the Future Farmers of America 
—both boys and girls—and the display is 
especially good—baby beef dairy class 
cows and heifers, sheep, and hogs. It is 
fine to see the youngsters exhibiting 
them and caring for them.—Cyrus WIL- 
LIAMS, Union County, Ore. 


WINTERED WELL 


Please find $1 check to renew my sub- 
scription to AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. 
I find it a dollar well invested. Condi- 
tions here are better this spring than 
they have been in the last ten years. 
Cattle and sheep came through the win- 
ter in good condition—EARL CAVIN, 
Dallam County, Tex. 


EIGHTY-TWO YEARS 


Enclosed please find a one dollar bill 
to renew my subscription. Although I 
am not in the cattle business now, being 
a little too old (eighty-two years), I en- 
joy reading what is doing, as of old.— 
S. S. Sears, Brazoria County, Tex. 


GREAT DEAL OF GOOD 


We feel that we derive a great deal of 
good from the American National 
Live Stock Association and wish to con- 
tribute although we have only a small 
herd of cattle—Mr. AND Mrs. F. R. 
FARNSWORTH, Tulare County, Cal. 


FINE FEED 

We had a very mild winter with plenty 
of moisture. Stock wintered well until 
April, when cattle lost flesh because of 
so much rain and because it was so 
muddy. Feed is fine. I have never seen 
it so good this time of year as now.— 
JOHN T. Cox, Bernalillo County, N. M. 


WETTEST AND FATTEST 


It is the wettest ever known to be 
here, and the stock is the fattest I have 
ever seen at this time of the year. It is 
still raining and the grass is a foot 
high—A. E. Harris, Hot Springs 
County, Wyo. 


SPLENDID WORK 


Your last issue of the PRopUCER was 
a most commendable one. The associa- 
tion is doing splendid work, and every 
cattleman in the country should prop- 
erly belong in its membership.—H. T. 
LILIENCRANTZ, San Benito County, Cal. 


This year’s CATTLE PRODUCER has been 
better and better. I do not see how a 
cattleman can get along without it.— 
A. B. CAMPBELL, Mesa County, Colo. 


We have not taken this magazine for 
some time. We always enjoyed it, so 
want it for one year again.—RALPH G. 
MASON, Jackson County, Colo. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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FAMILIAR FACE Rancher-Photographer Charles J. Belden, of Pitch- 

fork, Wyoming, has probably done more than any- 
one else to familiarize the country with the grandeur of the West and its fine, sturdy 
cattle. 
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The Chicago Union Stock Yard, largest livestock mar- 
ket in the world for over 75 years, is proud of the array 
of salesmen whose expert services are available at 
low cost to every shipper to the Chicago market. 
After much work, worry, and expense in preparing 
your livestock for market, it is important that during 
the final minutes of your ownership your stock should 
be in the hands of a competent salesman. The sales 
talent on the Chicago market is unsurpassed. These 
experienced men stand ready to serve as your agents, 
paid a modest sum by you to secure for you the high- 


est possible return on your investment. 
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